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FEELINGS 


We talk of ourselves and other people ‘ feeling ’ things very multifariously. 

1. There is the perceptual use, in which we say that someone felt how 
hot the water was or felt the rope round his neck or felt that the spoon was 
sticky. Feeling, in this use, is one of our ways of detecting or discerning 
things. We feel with our fingers or our tongues, as we see with our eyes, 
and we can be good or bad at detecting different sorts of things in this way 
and we can improve or deteriorate at it. We can try to feel things and either 
fail or succeed, and we can feel things indistinctly or distinctly. 

If my teeth were chattering, I might detect the fact by hearing them or 
by seeing them in a mirror. Or I might feel them chattering with my tongue 
or lips. But ordinarily I feel them chattering without using instruments, 
fingers, tongue or lips; just as while I might find out that my feet were 
cold with my hand or with a thermometer, ordinarily I find it out without 
employing either instruments or other bodily organs. Should I say that I 
feel that they are cold in or with my feet themselves? In real life I do not 
say this. I just say that I feel that they are cold. But if my feet were very 
numb, and I were asked whether they were cold, I might have to reply 
‘Wait a minute. I must feel them with my hands, since, for the moment, I 
cannot feel whether they are warm or cold in or with my feet themselves’. 
The fact that I do not know which preposition ‘in’ or ‘ with’ we should 
use to make this contrast, shows how unnatural the usage is. 

2. Connected with the perceptual use of the verb ‘ to feel’, there is its 
explanatory use. I feel for the matches in my pocket or feel my horse’s 
legs. This explanatory use of the verb stands to its perceptual use as ‘ peer ’ 
and ‘look’ stand to ‘see’ and as ‘listen’ stands to ‘hear’. Feeling, in 
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this use, can be successful or unsuccessful and can be continued for a period, | 


intermitted and resumed. It can be careful, skilful, and methodical, or 
haphazard and unsystematic. A doctor may carefully feel my pulse, yet 
fail to feel it, just as he may peer but fail to see. 

3. Also connected with the perceptual use of the verb, there is what | 
may call the mock-use of it. The condemned man already ‘ feels’ the rope 
round his neck, though there is not yet any rope round his neck, just as he 
‘hears ’ the tolling bell, though it is not yet tolling, and he ‘ sees ’ the gallows, 
though they are not yet erected. Sometimes we say ‘ feels as if’, ‘ seems to 
feel’, or ‘ imagines he feels’, to avoid having to produce the ironical tone 
of voice or the quotation marks which indicate the mock-use of the verb, 
(All words are capable of mock-use. ‘ Your “lion” was only a donkey’ is 
not a self-contradiction.) 

4. Different from any of these is the use of ‘feel’ in connection with 
such complements as aches, tickles, and other local or pervasive discomforts, 
To feel a tickle and to have a tickle seem to be the same thing. The spoon 
may be sticky or my teeth may be chattering, without my feeling it (or 
seeing or hearing it). But there could not be an unfelt tickle. And whereas, 
if numbed, I might only indistinctly feel my teeth chattering, there is no 
question of indistinctness or distinctness in my feeling a tickle, but only, 
what is quite different, a question of the tickle being violent or faint, or, 
which is different again, a question of the tickle having much, little, or no 
attention paid to it. In this use of ‘ feel’, one cannot try to feel an ache or 
tickle, and one cannot be or become good or bad at feeling such things. 
Feeling, in this sense of having, is not a sort of discerning, detecting or 
finding, or, of course, any sort of searching or rummaging. Pick-pockets 
may become adept at feeling coins and watches in other people’s pockets. 
No one can be good or bad at feeling itches. 

Conversely, while we are ready to classify the tickle or ache that one 
has as a special sort of feeling or sensation, we certainly will not classify 
as a special sort of feeling or sensation what one feels, in the perceptual use 
of the verb. What one feels, in the perceptual use, is the heat of the bath 
water or the chattering of one’s teeth, or a watch in someone’s pocket. 

5. Quite different, again, is the use of the verb ‘ feel’ when followed by 
an adjective of what I shall vaguely call ‘ general condition ’, for example 
‘to feel sleepy, ill, wide-awake, slack, fidgetty, vigorous, startled, uneasy, 
depressed, cross’, and so on. There is no sharp line between the general 
conditions which one would call ‘ bodily ’ and the general conditions which 
one would call ‘ mental’. One would report feeling out of sorts to a doctor 
and report feeling depressed, perhaps, to a psychiatrist. But both prac 
titioners might be interested to hear that one felt languid, fidgetty or vigor- 
ous. Startling world news might stop one feeling sleepy, while something 
out of a bottle might dispel one’s depression. No argument is needed to 
show that this use of the verb is not its perceptual use or its exploratory. 
its mock-perceptual use. 

On the other hand there is a strong tendency to assimilate it to the us 
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of ‘ feel ’ in ‘ feel a tickle’. As a certain sort of distressing feeling or sensation 
is had, when one has a tickle ;_ so it is often supposed, there must be some 
feeling or sensation, perhaps of a rarified or complex kind, which is had by 
a person who feels unfit or wideawake or anxious. But the trouble is that 
for any specific feeling that can be mentioned as capable of being had, it is 
always possible for a person to say that he feels unfit, wideawake or anxious 
though he has not got that specific sensation. Certainly when I am anxious, 
I often do have a sort of heavy and coldly burning sensation in the pit of 
my stomach. But I should never say ‘ Oh no, I don’t feel at all anxious, 
for I have not had that sensation in the pit of my stomach once to-day ’. 
Or I may feel angry and not have the tense feeling in my jaw muscles or the 
hot feeling in my neck, even though very often I do have these or other 
sensations when I am angry. 

Conversely, for any such specific feeling that you like to mention, it is 
possible for a person to have that sensation and not to feel unfit, say, or 
depressed or angry. The tense feeling in my jaw might go with cracking 
nuts or watching a trapeze artist, and the hot feeling in my neck might go 
with standing on my head or holding my breath. So there is at least a 
prima facie case for the view that to feel out of sorts or vigorous or sorry 
does not entail that any specifiable feelings are had, in the way in which 
aches are had. 

There is one important difference inside this use of ‘feel’. If I feel 
unfit or tired or worried or cross, I can always significantly and sometimes 
truthfully say that I feel acutely or intensely so. But if I feel fit or fresh or 
tranquil or good-tempered, there is no question of my condition being 
intense or acute. But here I can say instead that I feel completely well or 
perfectly contented, as I cannot say that I feel completely cross or perfectly 
worried. The point is this. Just as when I say ‘I met nobody ’, I am not 
reporting a meeting, but the absence of one, so when I say ‘I felt absolutely 
calm or perfectly at my ease or quite well’ I am not reporting that I was 
upset in any way, but that I was not upset at all. Epistemologists sometimes 
talk of the feelings of familiarity and sureness. Now I can feel acutely 
strange or faintly dubious. But when I do not feel at all strange or dubious, 
then to say ‘I felt quite at home or confident ’ is just to say that I did not’ 
feel at all strange or dubious. Our word ‘sure’ derives from the Latin 
“securus ’, ‘ free from anxiety ’. 

6. There is the very common usage in which we speak of feeling that 
something is the case. I can feel that there is a flaw in your argument, or 
that a thunderstorm is brewing or that she has something on her mind. If 
someone feels that something is the case, he does not think that it is the 
case. He is inclined to think so, but has not yet taken sides. It is like the 
difference between mistrust and accusation. 

If a person thinks that something is the case, which is not so, then he 
isin error. But if he merely feels that something is the case, which is not 
80, then, though he is attracted by error, he is not wedded to it. He is 
tempted to hold a certain view, but he has not yet succumbed to the tempta- 
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tion. His mind is not yet closed; it is still ajar. This use of ‘ feel’ is 
obviously not the perceptual, the mock-perceptual, or the exploratory use, 
But nor does it seem to have much to do with the use in which people say 
that they feel aches and therefore have more or less distressing feelings or 
sensations. For no special sensation is had when I feel that there is a flaw 
in your argument. The questions ‘ Where do you feel it ? Would an aspirin 
allay it? Have you got it now? Does it come and go, or is it there all the 
time ?’ are not pertinent questions. My feeling that there is a flaw in your 
argument can be strong, but not intense or acute, continuous or intermittent. 
I am in no distress. (The edges of the distinction between ‘ feel that ’ and 
‘think that’ are not hard. Feeling that something is the case slides into 
thinking that it is the case ; and we often use ‘ feel that ’ instead of ‘ think’ 
as a sort of polite hypocrisy.) 

7. Lastly there is an interesting idiom, which I daresay is a purely 
English idiom, in which we speak of feeling like doing something. I may 
say that during the funeral service I felt like laughing, or that in the train 
I felt like taking a nap. It is a near-paraphrase of this idiom to say that I 
was tempted to laugh or to take a nap; but it does not always do. For we 
speak of temptation only when there exists some scruple against yielding 
to it. Thus I was tempted to laugh at the funeral, in a way in which I was 
not tempted to take a nap in the train, since there was no objection to my 
sleeping. Perhaps a garrulous neighbour kept me awake, but scruples did 
not do so. There is, however, a special point about feeling like doing some- 
thing. If the clown at the circus says or does something funny, I laugh 
straightaway, and I do not then say that I had felt like laughing. I reserve 
the expression ‘I felt like laughing’ for occasions in which I was inclined 
to laugh, but was, at least for a short period, inhibited or prohibited from 
doing so. It is only when there has been time for the idea of doing something 
to occur to me, and to occur seductively, that I want to say in retrospect 
that I felt like doing it. It is when the action to which one is inclined is 
delayed or impeded or prevented or when its consummation is relatively 
slow or only partial that one wants to speak of having felt like doing it. 
My toes tingle to kick the intruder downstairs only when I do not instantan- 
eously do so. I feel like having a smoke only when I am not smoking. 

Here again, there seems to be little connection between feeling like doing 
something and having a sensation. A man may feel like writing a letter to 
the ‘ Times’ protesting at the unfair incidence of Death Duties; but we 
do not think that there is a peculiar feeling (or covey of feelings) associated 
with writing to the ‘ Times’ on this subject ; and if there were, we should 
not know what sort of feeling this was, since we have never done the thing. 
So the fact that we understand perfectly what is meant when a man tells 
us that he felt like writing such a letter to the ‘ Times’, shows that we do 
not construe his statement as a description of some special feelings that he 
has had. 

On the other hand, there is an important connection between, for example, 
feeling tired and feeling like sitting down, or between feeling indignant. and 
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feeling like writing a protesting letter to the ‘Times’. ‘That he should, 
from time to time, feel like doing certain sorts of concrete things is one of 
the things that we expect of a person who is in this or that mood or general 
condition. He is in the mood, inter alia, to have such ideas not only occur 
to him but occur seductively. We expect the angry person not only to 
talk gruffly, scowl, and slam the door, but also to entertain fancies of doing 
all sorts of hostile things—most of which, of course, he cannot do and would 
not permit himself to do, even if he could. 


Here, then, are seven different uses of the verb ‘ to feel’. I expect there 
are plenty more. I have, for instance, said nothing of feeling pleased, 
soothed, relieved, triumphant or exhilarated. But seven are enough. Con- 
sideration of them is liable to set up in us two opposing theoretical tendencies. 
To begin with, we have a strong craving to assimilate all the other uses to 
one of them. Perhaps in emulation of chemists, we hanker to reduce to a 
minimum the number of kinds of elements or constituents of which minds 
are made, and accordingly we hanker to make the word ‘ feeling ’ stand for 
a homogeneous something. Legends about the soul being tripartite foment 
(and sometimes derive from) this emulation. 

We are like the child who cannot help supposing that all the MacTavishes 
in the world must belong to the family of MacTavishes who live next door. 
It is a family surname, isn’t it ? So it must be the name of a family. When 
subject to this craving, we are particularly liable to assimilate all the uses of 
‘feel’ to its use in ‘ feel a pain or tickle’. Or sometimes we try to assimilate 
even feeling pains and tickles to that perceptual use in which we feel certain 
anatomically internal things like palpitations, cramps and creakings in the 
joints. But later, when we have attended to even a few of the grosser 
differences that there are between, for example, feeling for a box of matches 
and feeling that there is a flaw in an argument, or between feeling homesick 
and feeling a shooting pain in one’s right eye, we tend to suppose that it is 
a chapter of sheer linguistic accidents that the one verb ‘ feel’ is used in all 
these disparate ways ; and that English would have been a better language 
if it had provided seven (or more) quite different verbs. Having realised 
that not all MacTavishes need be members of the family next door, we incline 
to scout the idea that there might even be a common clan-origin for them, 
and to reproach Somerset House for permitting people from different families 
to have the same surname. In resistance to both of these two tendencies, I 
now want to suggest that though the seven cited uses of ‘ feel’ are not mem- 
bers of one family, still they do have some traceable genealogical connections. 

In discussing the perceptual use of ‘feel’, I pointed out that when I 
detect my teeth chattering, this detection need not take the form of seeing 
or hearing or feeling with finger, tongue or lips. That they are chattering 
might be perceived, to use the unnatural expressions, in or with the teeth 
themselves. With some anatomically internal things, this is even more 
conspicuous. If one of my joints creaks, neither you nor I may be able to 
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hear or feel the creaking with our fingers. But I (unless anaesthetized) can 
do what you cannot ; for I can feel it creaking in or with the joint itself, 
So I can perceive some things that you could not easily, if at all, perceive 
in any way, unless perhaps you had me on the operating table. For my knee 
joint is mine and not yours, so you cannot feel things in it, as I can do, 
Compare the following cases. When I frown slightly you are, usually, ina 
much better position than I for detecting it, since you can see it, while I 
cannot see it or, ordinarily, feel it. When my right fist clenches, you are in 
only a slightly worse position than I, for we can both see it, and we can both 
feel it, you with any of your fingers, and I with the fingers of my left hand, 
But besides this, I can also, unless numbed or recently hit on the right 
funny bone, feel it clenched in my right fist itself. But when my throat is 
constricted or my heart thumps you are in a very much worse position than 
I, for you can detect this only if you take rather elaborate steps ; whereas 
I can detect it without taking any steps at all. So for some (not all) such 
facts about my body, you may find it highly convenient and sometimes 
quite necessary to ask me what I feel. We have here a sort of (graduatedly) 
privileged access to such things as palpitations of the heart, cramps, and 
creaks in the joints. 

If a cobweb brushes my cheek, I may or may not detect it; but if I do 
detect it, I may detect it not by sight, but by feeling it in the cheek that is 
brushed. But, further, if a cobweb brushes my cheek, I may feel a tickle, 
and as we have seen, feeling or having a tickle is not the same sort of thing 
as distinctly or indistinctly perceiving something brushing my cheek. It 
would be just a poor joke to say that I have felt two things, namely something 
brushing my cheek, and also a tickle. I have a tickle, perhaps, because 
something lightly brushed my cheek; but this could be the case without 
my having detected anything brushing my cheek. 

Now the place that I want to rub or scratch is the part of the cheek 
that the cobweb brushed ; and the part of the cheek that the cobweb brush- 
ed, is, if I detected it in this way at all, the part of the cheek in which I felt 
it brushing me. In this sort of case I find where to scratch pari passu with 
finding where something brushed me; and this I may detect with the part 
of me that is brushed. The transition from saying ‘I felt something brush 
my cheek’ to saying ‘I felt something tickling my cheek’ and from there 
to ‘ I felt a tickle on my cheek ’ is an easy and natural one. But it certainly 
is a transition. The adverbs ‘clearly’ and ‘ distinctly’ can qualify the 
verb in its first use, but not in its third use. The second use, ‘ I felt something 
tickling my cheek ’, is a bridge between the two. 

What sort of a thing is a tickle ?, or rather, what sort of a state of affairs 
am I reporting when I say that I have or feel a tickle? It is all right, but 
it gets us no further, to say that a tickle is a ‘ sensation’. It actually impedes 
progress, if we recall what the standard theories tell us about sensations. 
Indeed what I want, among other things, to know is what we mean by this 
word ‘sensation ’. 

Let us consider first the derivative usc of ‘ tickled ’, in which to say that 
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a person is or feels tickled is to say that he is amused. What is the connection 
between feeling tickled and laughing? Clearly it is not a necessary connec- 
tion, since a person who feels tickled may repress his laughter, or be so weak 
in lungs or throat or so busy singing that he cannot laugh. 

We might try to maintain that since feeling tickled involves wanting to 
laugh, we want to laugh in order to banish the tickle. Having the tickle is 
a cause or condition of wanting to laugh. But this certainly will not do. 
I do not first feel tickled and then decide that laughter would be a good 
remedy and then, if permitted, produce the remedial laughter. To feel 
tickled seems logically and not merely causally to involve having an impulse 
to laugh—or rather having an impulse to laugh when one must not laugh or 
cannot laugh or cannot laugh enough. To feel tickled either is or involves 
wanting to laugh, in the sense of ‘ want’ in which a dog wants to scratch 
when prevented from doing so. It is not a cause of which wanting to laugh 
is an effect. Nor even is my laughing, if I do laugh, an effect of which my 
feeling tickled was the cause. For I felt tickled only because I could not or 
would not laugh. I was amused enough to laugh, but there was an obstruction 
to my laughing, or to my laughing enough. My feeling tickled was, more 
nearly, an effect of the existence of an impediment to laughing. It was 
amusement under duress. 

To return now to the tickle that the cobweb gives me. Having or feeling 
the tickle, I have an impulse to scratch or rub the part of my cheek that was 
brushed by the cobweb. But feeling the tickle is surely not the cause of 
which the impulse to scratch is an effect. If I have an intolerable tickle, I 
have an irresistible impulse to scratch; but I am not the victim of two 
compulsions. I have elsewhere argued for the idea that a tickle just is a 
thwarted impulse to scratch, and that it is localised in my cheek, say, only 
in the sense that that is where I have an impulse to scratch myself. But I 
do not think now that this will do. The connection between having a tickle 
and wanting to scratch seems to me neither a cause-effect connection between 
events, nor a paraphrase-relation between expressions. 

It will be noticed that, on very different levels, there is a close parallel 
between feeling a tickle and feeling like writing to the ‘Times’. Both are 
bound up with not-yet-satisfied inclinations to do certain things. The big 
difference is that the one is a primitive, unsophisticated or merely ‘ animal ’ 
inclination ; the other is a sophisticated and acquired inclination. The 
former is localisable, the latter is not (save in the far-fetched sense that the 
indignant man’s fingers may itch for the fountain-pen). It is easy to think 
of intermediate cases. Thirst, as the baby is thirsty, is quite unsophisticated. 
Thirst for a cup of hot, sweet tea demands more sophistication. The trans- 
ition from feeling thirsty to feeling like drinking some hot, sweet tea and 
from this to feeling like going out for a country walk or feeling like writing 
to the ‘ Times ’ seems to be a fairly smooth transition, though of course the 
gap between its terminals is very wide indeed. One way in which this gap 
develops is worth mentioning. When I feel a very unsophisticated or purely 
“animal ’ distress, like feeling a tickle or feeling leg-weary, the things I have 
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an impulse to do are very restricted. I have an impulse either to scratch or | m 


to rub my cheek—and that is all. Or I have an impulse either to dawdle or 
to sit down or to lie down—and that is all. But when I feel like protesting 
about the unfair incidence of Death Duties, either fountain pen, or pencil or 
typewriter will do ; and such and such phrases will do either here or there ; 
and I might employ either this adjective or that adverb. Moreover there 
are other papers than the ‘ Times’ and other ways of making protests than 
writing to the papers. 

In a word, the behaviour of a thirsty infant or a dog with a tickle is 
easier to predict than that of an indignant, literate man; correspondingly, 
distresses of the primitive sort commonly have a local seat; while the 
sophisticated distresses tend not to do so. Both rank as feelings, but only 
the former are ordinarily called ‘ sensations ’. 

Of a battery of unsolved conceptual questions about sensations, I want 
here to raise one. We say that a man with a parched throat, an aching head, 
or an itching rash can, in certain circumstances, forget his discomfort. A 
competing excitement may totally absorb him; or by an effort of will he 
may concentrate his whole mind upon some other matter. The more acute 
his discomfort, the less likely is he to get or keep his mind on other things; 
his effort of will has to be the more strenuous or the countervailing excitement 
has to be the greater. It seems to be a tautology to say that, as his discomfort 
approaches torture, the difficulty of distracting his mind from it approaches 
impossibility. 

Now if he does for a time forget his headache, should we say that his 
headache has stopped? Or that it has continued, but been for a time un- 
felt ? Or that it has been felt all along, but has not for that time distressed 
him ? 

We hardly want to say that the burning house across the road was an 
anodyne—indeed if we did want to say this, we should not want to say that 
it caused the man to ‘ forget’ his pain. In this use of ‘ forget ’, we can only 
forget discomforts that are still there. Nor could we well speak of the 
difficulty of distracting a person from his itches, if we did not think that in 
some way the itches were in competition with the jokes or anecdotes by 
which we try to distract him. On the other hand we are reluctant to speak 
either of unfelt pains, or of felt but unnoticed pains, or of pains being both 
felt and noticed but (in this use) completely forgotten. So what ought we 
to say ? 

I find it harder to suggest a natural transition from ‘ feeling a tickle’ or 
‘ feeling like taking a nap’ to the use of ‘ feel’ followed by an adjective of 
general condition, like ‘ unfit’, ‘ uneasy’ or ‘cross’. For what one is said to 
feel, in this use, is something so generic and, as a rule, so non-momentary that 
it is in sharp contrast with, for instance, tickles which are highly specific, well 
localised, and exist only for well-defined and short periods. But I suppose 
the thing might develop in this way. First, there are some kinds of bodily 
distresses, which are not narrowly localisable or clockable. An ache has 
a spread, both lateral and in depth, that a prick cr » scald has not, and one 
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tch or | may have the sensation of exhaustion or chilliness all over and all through 
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one’s body. There need be no other answer to the question ‘ Where do you 
feel slack, shivery or sore?’ than ‘ Everywhere’. Similarly, a lot of such 
sensations are more or less lingering. A shooting pain is felt at a moment 
and for a moment, but an ache or nausea is not like that. We should not 
call a short, sharp pain an ‘ ache’. 

Next, having learned to talk and understand talk about feeling particular 
tickles, the child can generalise this, and speak of feeling tickles all over his 
body or of his keeping on feeling tickles in different places. He learns to use 
‘feel’ in ways to which the questions When ? and Where ? are inappropriate, 
since ‘here, there and everywhere’ and ‘ most of the time’ are already 
connoted by its generalised use. When he says ‘I feel uncomfortable ’, he 
knows that this covers a lot of different momentary and lingering, pin- 
pointed and spread discomforts. He might begin by ‘ my head is too hot, 
and the sheets are rumpled and a moment ago my nose wanted blowing ’, 
but he would soon give up the idea of presenting an inventory. It was a 
matter of all sorts of discomforts crowding in on one another and overlapping 
one another ever since he went to bed. 

From this sort of generalised reference to lots of particular felt distresses, 
it is not a difficult transition to generalised references to distresses of the 
unlocalisable because sophisticated kinds. There are quite enough analogies 
between feeling uncomfortable in bed yesterday evening and feeling un- 
comfortable during a conversation about the peccadillos of one’s friends, to 
make the use of ‘ feel ’ natural for both situations—even though in the latter 
situation one might be unable to specify any momentary or lingering, local- 
isable or spread distresses that one had felt. Feeling irritated is, in lots of 
ways, like feeling irritations all over, even though it is unlike it in the one 
way, that no itches or anything like itches need be felt when one feels irritated. 

What, lastly, is to be said of the expression ‘to feel that something is 
the case’? We speak of feeling strongly that there is a flaw in the argument, 
but not of feeling it acutely or of feeling it distinctly or of feeling it carefully. 
No sort of perception or perceptual exploration is suggested, nor any sort 
of tolerable or intolerable distress or even freedom from distress. We can, 
perhaps, suggest paraphrasing the expression by ‘I am (or feel) strongly 
inclined to say that there is a flaw in the argument’ and this reminds us of 
the expression ‘ to feel like doing so and so’. But ‘I feel that there is a flaw 
in the argument ’ is not quite the same thing as ‘ I feel like saying that there 
is a flaw in it’. For one thing, if I feel like taking a nap, and do take it, 

then, to put it crudely, the situation is restored. I do not, ordinarily, then 
feel like taking another nap. But if I feel that there is a flaw in the argument, 
and come out with the flat assertion that there is a flaw there, the situation 
is not restored. So I was not just hankering to say something; and if I 
do just say that there is a flaw in the argument, I still continue merely to 
feel that there is a flaw in it. Just saying so does not satisfy me. So perhaps 
we should say that to feel that something is the case is to hanker not to say 
but to believe that it is the case, But now the difficulty is that believing 
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that something is the case is not something that we can execute or, therefore, 
hanker to execute. A person can be ordered to say something, but not to 
believe it. (This is not because believing that something is the case is an 
insuperably difficult task, like jumping over the moon, but because there is 
no such task. It is not difficult or easy to believe things). Nor can feeling 
that something is the case be equated with wanting to believe that it is the 
case, for I can feel that the international situation has not improved, though 
I should like to believe that it has improved. Feeling that something is 
the case is, in fact, not a sort of hankering at all. There is no question of it 
being relieved or gratified. It is more like being on a slope or having a 
momentum, nisus, or slide in a certain direction. 

Part of the contrast between feeling that there is a flaw in your argument 
and thinking so seems to be this. If a person thinks so, then he can give 
some sort of an answer to the question why he thinks it, what sort of a 
flaw it is, and even perhaps whereabouts in the argument it is. But if he 
merely feels that it has a flaw, then of course he has no answer to such ques- 
tions. He is just dissatisfied or reluctant or uneasy or suspicious. He cannot 
think what to say. 

Most of us can never do better than feel that a joke was in bad taste, or 
that the shape of a Chinese bowl is exactly right. We have not got the 
vocabulary with which to answer questions; much less have we got the 
competence to make the right use of such a vocabulary. In other cases we 
possess the vocabulary and some of the requisite competence in using it, 
but have not yet mobilised it, or not adequately. At the moment I only 
feel that there is a flaw in your argument ; but if you will hold your peace 
for a little while, I hope to be able to tell you, if not the flaw in the argument, 
at least some reason for thinking that it has one. My objections are not yet 
at the tip of my tongue, but they are moving in that direction. I can’t yet 
think what to say, but it’s coming. 

I have said that to feel that there is something wrong is to be just dis- 
satisfied, reluctant, uneasy, or suspicious. Now these adjectives belong to 
the class of adjectives of general condition. In some circumstances we should 
use these same adjectives in order to tell in what mood or frame of mind a 
person was. But here they are used in a special way for a special context; 
for they have what I may call ‘ propositional attachments’. It is one sort 
of thing to feel suspicious of a bridge ; it is not quite the same sort of thing 
to feel suspicious of an argument. Reluctance to commit his weight to 4 
bridge may characterise an elephant; reluctance to commit himself to 
the conclusion of an argument can characterise only an educated human 
being. It is, if you like, an attitude (blessed word !) not towards things in 
general (as depression is), nor towards a particular thing or person (as covet- 
ousness and indignation are), but towards intellectual articles such as 
theories, arguments, hypotheses and the like. 

The transition from feeling satisfied or dissatisfied after a meal, to feeling 
satisfied or dissatisfied with one’s treatment by the hotel servants, and from 
there to feeling satisfied or dissatisfied with a theory, a proof, or a piece of 
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calculation, is, I think, though long, still a natural one, even though there is 
nothing corresponding to gnawing feelings in the stomach when one feels 
dissatisfied with, say, the Lamarckian theory of evolution. 

To feel that something is the case is not the same as to feel sure that it 
isthe case. Feeling sure is not feeling any qualms. Hence one can feel quite 
or perfectly sure, i.e. feel absolutely no qualms at all. But one feels strongly 
(or fairly strongly or not very strongly) that something is the case; and 
what has some strength may always not be strong enough. I may yet find 
out by examination that the argument is valid after all. 

There exist in English the picturesque idioms ‘I feel in my bones that 
so and so’ and ‘I feel in my heart of hearts that such and such’. These 
idioms suggests that when we speak of feeling that something is the case, we 
are, sometimes, influenced by the perceptual use of ‘ feel’, and particularly 
by this use in connection with anatomically internal happenings and con- 
ditions. The analogy works, apparently, in two or three distinct ways. 
(a) What I detect when I feel my heart palpitating is something which you 
cannot detect in my way, and not easily or conveniently in any other way. 
My report is that of a solitary uncorroborated reporter. (b) But it is also a 
virtually incontrovertible report. My way of detecting the palpitations 
does not involve steps or apparatus or clues or indications. The palpitations 
are not diagnosed or inferred but felt—and that is good enough, because it 
is as good as anything could be. (c) But detection by feeling also has some- 
thing unsatisfactory about it, namely that feeling is constitutionally im- 
precise—imprecise as judged by the standards officially set by sight. If, 
in the dark, I have to tell the time by feeling the hands of the clock with my 
fingers, I cannot determine the exact time, as I can when I can see the clock. 
And my position is much worse if I can feel the hands of the clock only 
with my elbow or my toes. Anatomically internal things, though detected, 
sometimes, with the highest reliability, are also detected with gross nebulous- 
ness. We cannot say in our ordinarily fairly precise terms what we detect 
by feeling, because what we detect in that way is itself incurably blurred. 
It is like trying to catch a jelly-fish on a fish hook. Now when we report 
that we feel that so and so is the case, our reports are, in a somewhat similar 
way, also solitary, uncorroborated, incontrovertible, and too blurred to 
be made articulate. When I feel that there is something amiss with an 
argument, I do not yet see what is wrong with it. If I did see what was 
wrong with it, then, of course I could say what was wrong with it, and if I 
could say this, then ‘ feel ’ would no longer be the verb to use. ‘ Feel’ goes 
with ‘can’t quite say’. Note that it is not a case of something being too 
delicate to be caught by our gross linguistic tools, but of its being too amor- 
phous to be caught by our over-delicate linguistic tools. (Sometimes we say 
that an argument smells bad or that a promise rings untruly. Smelling and 
hearing are also inferior ways of perceiving. They warn us vaguely of 
things which we would prefer to have a good look at if only we could). 

One further point. For a person to feel that there is something wrong 
with an argument, he must have heard or read the argument and understood 
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or misunderstood it. An infant could not feel that there was a flaw in an 
argument or that the orator was being insincere. We need training to be 
capable of feeling that something is the case. But feeling that something is 
the case is not something that we execute or perform or accomplish. It ig 
not a piece of trying (like considering), or an achievement (like finding or 
solving). Now some theorists who enjoy multiplying faculties, speak of 
Sense, Reason and Intuition as different faculties, and part of what they 
have in mind when they speak of Intuition is such facts as that husbands 
sometimes feel that their wives are worried, connoisseurs feel that the shape 
of a Chinese bowl is just right, and generals feel that the moment for the 
counter-attack has arrived. 

The inarticulateness of such feelings is, of course, just what is wanted 
to set apart the elevated and inscrutable findings of Intuition from the 
mundane and scrutinisable findings of Reason.’ Now this sort of talk is 
obviously silly. But it is true that some people’s ‘ noses ’ can be relied on in 
some sorts of matters, namely when they are intelligent people, with a good 
deal of practice in matters of this sort. The directions in which they are 
inclined to move, though they cannot say why, tend to turn out to have 
been the right directions. If a schoolgirl feels that ‘ Eclipse’ will win the 
Derby, we should not be influenced ;_ if a shepherd, of ripe years, feels that 
there will be a storm, we should take our raincoats with us; if a wife feels 
that her husband is out of sorts, he probably is, unless she is very newly 
married or very silly ; and if the dealer feels that the picture is genuine, 
while the collector feels that it is a fake, we had better look up their records 
before taking sides. 

Feeling, in this use, is not a magical way of getting the answers to ques- 
tions, alternative to calculating, cross-examining, weighing pros and cons, 
and so on. It is not a way of getting answers at all. It is not something 
that can be done cautiously or recklessly, skilfully or clumsily, for it is not 
something that is done. None the less, the hunches of a person who is 
experienced and judicious in the right matters are generally, not always, 
the right hunches to ride. And if he and we did not ride hunches, we should 
never move at all; though equally, if we merely rode hunches without 
doing any careful work as well, we should seldom get to a destination and 
never get our hunches educated. In every move we make, theoretical, ot 
practical (or aesthetic etc.), we are putting some trust in our ‘ noses’. What 
matters is whether our ‘ noses’ have become or been made trustworthy. 

It is not even always requisite or desirable that a person should try to 
move on from feeling that something is the case to producing an articulate 
case for it being so. It is the business of the judge, but it is not the business 
of the members of the jury to give reasons for a verdict. Their business is 
to give the right verdict, not to satisfy a Court of Appeal that it was the 
right verdict to give. Nor, necessarily, should the general prepare himself 
to satisfy critics that he chose the right moment for the counter-attack. 
He might be a good general but a bad lecturer at the Staff College ; there 
is no contradiction in saying that he had good reasons for ordering the coun | * 
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ter-attack at that moment, though he could not then or subsequently tell 


himself or anyone else what they were. We are all pretty much in his position 
in the business of sizing up people’s characters. Our goodness or badness 
at making such estimates need not and does not vary concomitantly with 
our goodnesss or badness at producing justifications for them. 

It is a philosophical misfortune that, partly under the influence of tri- 
partitionism, many theorists have assimilated feeling-that to emotion, as 
though the possession of strategic flair or a cultivated taste in ceramics 
were akin to being a chronic worrier or being easily vexed or scared. The 
hapless artist seems to have suffered the worst from this muddle. He is 
sometimes alleged to be having some emotion or other (other than that of 
being thoroughly interested in his job) whenever he is doing his work ; or 
at least to be in some unexplained way reviving or recalling some emotion 
that he has previously had. And if he is any good, then the effect of his 
work on those who listen to his music, read his stories, or look at his pictures 
or dining-room chairs, is that they too are induced to have this emotion. 
Which particular emotions these are, is usually left unspecified ; presumably 
because we should only have to mention such emotions as boredom, jealousy, 
restlessless, irritation and hilarity in order to make the whole story sound 
as ridiculous as it is. (Nameless aesthetic emotions are sometimes called in 
at this point to save the theory’s face). 

We do properly use the phrase ‘feel that’ in reporting exercises of 
taste, and we do properly use the verb ‘ feel’ in reporting such things as 
agitations and tranquillities. But to say that a person feels that something 
is the case is not to give any answer at all to the questions ‘ How does he 
feel?’ and ‘In what mood is he ?’, though answers to these questions are 
often required to explain why judgements in matters of taste or elsewhere 
are perverted. 
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Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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ON PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
REPUBLIC 


I. Is it ‘ totalitarian ’ ? 

The attacks made upon Plato in recent years in such works as Dr. Popper's 
Open Society and its Enemies have been both stimulating and salutary. They 
have shaken us out of that tradition of Plato’s interpretation which saw 
Plato’s metaphysics through the spectacles of modern Idealism and his 
politics through the spectacles of modern Liberalism. 

But they are unbalanced. They themselves see Plato through the spec- 
tacles of a 20th Century ideology and distort him by doing so. It is perhaps 
a useful task to try to correct this distortion. 

Mr. Eric Unger has started on this task by what seems to me his true 
and valuable article in the Cambridge Journal.1_ He shows there the dis. 
tortion which is caused by supposing Plato to attribute to the non-philo 
sophical ruler the sovereignty which in fact he reserves to the philosopher. 

I wish in this note to offer a correction from another point of view. I 
shall try to correct Popper’s analysis of Plato’s conception of justice.2 Popper 
contends that Plato’s conception is not equalitarian, and he argues that it 
is identical with that adopted in modern totalitarianism. I shall agres 
with the former contention, but not with the latter. Popper assumes that 
the only standard of justice which could have an objective validity must be 
one which regards all men as equal, and that as Plato’s conception certainly 
was not equalitarian, Plato must have lacked an objective standard. I shall 
argue that Plato’s conception, though inequalitarian, was certainly held by 
him to be objective. It was grounded in the eternal constitution of nature. 
Hence justice is for him essentially conformity to nature, not conformity to 
the interests of the state. 

The totalitarian conception of justice is succinctly expressed in the Nazi 
slogan ‘ Recht ist, was dem Staate nutzt’ (‘ Right is what benefits the state’). 
In Ch. vi of Vol. i of The Open Society and its Enemies, Popper has maintained 
that Plato’s conception of justice is totalitarian in this sense. 

On page 77 Popper enumerates the marks which he holds to be character- 
istic of our conception of justice, as follows : 


‘I think that most of us, especially those whose general outlook is humani- 
tarian, mean something like this: (a) an equal distribution of the burdens of 
citizenship, i.e. of those limitations of freedom which are necessary in social life; 
(b) equal treatment of the citizens before the law, provided, of course, that 
(c) the laws themselves neither favour nor disfavour individual citizens or groups 
or classes; (d) impartiality of the courts of justice; and (e) an equal share m 
the advantages (and not only in the burdens) which their membership of the state 
may offer to the citizen ’. 


Contemporary Anti-Platonism ’, Cambridge Journal, August 1949, 
*J shall base myself solely on the Republic, 
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Popper comments: ‘If Plato had meant by “ justice’ anything of this 
kind, then my claim that his programme is purely totalitarian would certainly 
be wrong and all those would be right who believe that Plato’s politics rested 
upon an acceptable humanitarian basis. But the fact is that he meant by “ jus- 
tice ” something entirely different. 

What did Plato mean by “ justice”? I maintain that in the Republic he 
used the term “ just ’ as a synonym for ‘‘ that which is in the interest of the best 
state’. And what is the interest of this best state? The arrest of change, by 
the maintenance of a rigid class division and class rule ’. (p. 77). 


On page 93 Popper quotes Rep. 434 A-C as follows : 

‘ ** Now see whether you agree with me ’’, says Socrates, ‘“‘ Do you think it 
would do much harm to the city if a carpenter started making shoes and a shoe- 
maker carpentering ? ’—‘‘ Not very much ’’.—‘‘ But should one who is by nature 
a worker, or a member of the money-earning class . . . manage to get into the 
warrior-class ; or should a warrior get into the guardians’ class, without being 
worthy of it ; then this kind of change and of underhand plotting would mean 
the downfall of the city ? ’—‘‘ Most definitely it would ”—‘‘ We have three 
classes in our city, and I take it that any such plotting or changing from one class 
to another is a great crime against the city, and may rightly be denounced as 
the utmost wickedness ? ’—‘* Assuredly ”—‘‘ But you will certainly declare that 
utmost wickedness towards one’s own city is injustice ? ’—‘* Certainly ’— 
“Then this is injustice. And conversely we shall say that when each class in 
the city attends to its own business, the money-earning class as well as the 
auxiliaries and the guardians, then this will be justice ” ’. 

‘ Now if we look at this argument’ (Popper comments) ‘ we find (a) the 
sociological assumption that any relaxing of the rigid caste system must lead to 
the downfall of the city ; (b) the constant reiteration of the one argument that 
what harms the city is injustice; and (c) the inference that the opposite is 
justice. Now we may grant here the sociological assumption (a), since it is 
Plato’s ideal to arrest social change, and since he meant by “ harm ”’ anything 
that may lead to change ; and it is probably quite true that the arresting of all 
social change can only be achieved by the most rigid caste system. And we may 
further grant the inference (c), that the opposite of injustice is justice. Of greater 
interest, however, is (b): a glance at Plato’s argument will show that his whole 
trend of thought is dominated by the question : Does this thing harm the city ? 
Does it do much or little harm? He constantly reiterates that what threatens 
to harm the city is morally wicked and unjust. 

We see here that Plato recognizes only one ultimate standard, the interest 

» of the state. Everything that furthers it is good and virtuous and just ; every- 
thing that threatens it is bad and wicked and unjust ’ (op. cit. vol. i, pp. 93-4). 


Popper assumes that a conception of justice must be either equalitarian 
or totalitarian. Because he can show that Plato’s conception is not the for- 
mer, he argues that it must be the latter. But in reality Plato’s conception 
of justice is neither. 

(1) It is not totalitarian. I admit that there are passages in the Republic 
which seem to be incompatible with the interpretation for which I contend. 
The chief of these are 420 B-421 C, in which the state is compared to a work 
of art, and in which it is claimed that the object of the lawgiver is to ensure 
the happiness of the state as a whole, not of a particular element within it ; 
and 462 A-C, where the unity of the state is conceived on the analogy of an 
organism. I do not wish to discuss these passages here, but would prefer 
(for the purposes of this article) to surrender them to an opponent, only 
maintaining in that case that they represent an inconsistency in Plato him- 
self, and are to be treated as lapses from his genuine doctrine. (I do not 
class 434 A-C, on which Popper relies on pages 93-4, as one of these in- 
consistent passages). 

What does Plato in the Republic set out to prove? That it pays a man 
to be just, i.e. to obey the laws of the state. He proves this by propounding 
& certain theory of human nature. According to this theory, the human 
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soul consists of three parts, of which the relations of super- and subordination 
are themselves determined by nature. It is right that the reasonable part 
should rule the other two parts of the soul, and this order of parts is called 
by Plato ‘justice in the soul’. This order is right because it is the one 
which accords with man’s nature. 

The state also has a nature, which determines both the parts of which 
it must consist and the order of supremacy which should obtain between 
them. This order, which its nature prescribes for the state, is what Plato 
calls ‘ justice in the state ’. 

The task of proving that ‘ the just man is happy ’, in the sense in which 
this was intended by Glaucon and Adimantus and the opponents of Socrates 
in the dialogue, is certainly not really discharged by the proof offered at 
the end of Bk. iv (444 E-445 E), that the man who has ‘ justice in the soul’ 
is happy. Since justice in the soul is by definition that order in the soul 
which man is designed by nature to have, it is almost a tautology to say that 
the soul which has this order will be happy. The thing which it is important 
to prove is something different, namely that the man who obeys the laws 
of the state attains by this obedience the right order in his own soul, and 
therefore happiness ; i.e. it is required to establish a connection between 
the preservation of the order of the state and the preservation of the order 
of the soul. 

Plato held that this connection exists. Obedience to the laws of the 
good state produces the right order in the soul of the citizens. It might be 
supposed that the insertion of the qualification ‘ good ’ reduces this assertion 
to a tautology in its turn; for must not the ‘ good state ’ be defined as the 
state whose laws are designed to foster goodness in its citizens? But I do 
not think that this is so. I think Plato held that the state has its own nature, 
and in that case the ‘ good state ’ will be that in which this nature is perfectly 
fulfilled. It will then certainly be a synthetic proposition to assert that the 
state which fulfils its own nature will at the same time produce the conditions 
in which its subjects can best fulfil their natures as men. This is the pro- 
position which was denied by Thrasymachus and by Socrates’s other oppon- 
ents in the dialogue, (as it was denied later, e.g. by Mandeville in his doctrine 
‘ Private vices, public benefits’). These all hold that the qualities (sub- 
missiveness, e.g.) which suit a man to be a subject in the state detract from 
his virtue as a man. 

I do not know that this doctrine is anywhere clearly stated, let alone 
proved, in the Republic. It is assumed. But the question in which we are 
now interested is not whether the doctrine is justified by Plato, nor whether 
it is true, but whether it is totalitarian. 

It is surely clear that it is not so. What, according to Plato, makes an 
act just is not its conformity to the interest of the state, but its conformity 
to Nature. There is a nature of the state, as well as a nature of man, and 
states are judged just or unjust according as they conform or not to this 
nature. Because there exists a harmony between the nature of the state 
and the nature of man, the tendency of an act to promote or to injure the 
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well-being of the state may be taken as a criterion of the justice of the act, as 
Plato says in the passage 434 B-C, which scandalizes Popper. But this is 
not to define just acts as those which subserve the interests of the state. 
If Plato did this, his position would be indistinguishable in principle from 
that of Thrasymachus. But, for Plato, Nature supplies an eternal principle 
of justice. 

To sum up: Plato maintains ‘nature destines them (sc. the genuine 
philosophers) to pursue philosophy and to rule in the state, but the rest not 
to pursue philosophy and to accept the rule of another ’.* Popper distorts 
him by ignoring the reference to nature. 

(2) Popper argues rightly that Plato’s concept of justice is inequali- 
tarian, but is surely wrong in concluding that the totalitarian concept is 
the only alternative. The order of nature, according to Plato, is an order 
of reciprocal domination and submission between unequals. This inequality 
is exhibited in the order of the human soul, in the social order of the state, 
and (as Professor Gregory Vlastos has shown in an illuminating article‘) 
throughout the universe of nature. The consequent conception of justice is 
expressed in the formulas which Popper himself quotes (p. 83) from Plato’s 
Laws: ‘ Equal treatment of unequals must produce inequity "—and from 
Aristotle : ‘ Equality for equals, inequality for unequals ’. 

It is quite true, as Popper remarks, that Plato never argues against 
equalitarianism. He assumes inequality, and nowhere, so far as I know, 
justifies the assumption. But if we assume inequality, there is no reason 
why an objective, non-totalitarian concept of justice should not be formed 
on this assumption. J/, e.g., men are born so that some are slaves by nature, 
others masters, the just relation between them will be one of inequality. 
But this need not mean that the concept of their just relation is not a perfectly 
strict and definite one, of which action by either party may constitute an 
infringement. The master, e.g., although he has a just right to superiority, 
infringes justice if he transgresses the true order of the master-slave relation, 
by maltreating the slave or abusing him arbitrarily. The standard of justice 
which he thereby infringes is no less objective than the standard regulating 
the conduct of equals to one another; and it may be infringed also in the 
opposite direction, namely when those who are unequal by nature are treated 
asequals. Plato charges democracy with this form of injustice (it ‘ distributes ~ 
a sort of equality to equals and unequals alike ’ 558 C). 

In modern times it has come to be held that justice requires equality, 
because we believe men to be equal. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
equality is intrinsic to the conception of justice. Bertrand Russell seems 
to make the same mistake when he says: ‘Justice, especially economic 
justice, has become in quite recent times, a governmental purpose. Justice 
has come to be interpreted as equality, except where exceptional merit is 
thought to deserve an exceptional but still moderate reward’. Justice has 
*474 B-C. My own translation. 


“Slavery in Plato’s Thought ’, Philosophical Review, May 1941. 
‘Reith Lectures V, reported in The Listener, January 27th 1949, pp. 137. My italics. 
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surely been a governmental purpose ever since Greek times. What is recent 
is the belief that justice requires equality. 


II. Nature and Divinity in Plato’s State. 


If justice is defined as the healthy condition of the soul, it is easy to prove 
that the just man is happy. But justice also means obeying the laws of 
the state. How is this obedience to be recommended ? 

Most men in fact obey unreflectively and without giving themselves a 
reason. But both antagonists in the Republic (both Thrasymachus and 
Socrates) are rationalists. Neither would admit that there is anything 
mysterious either in the fact or in the duty of political obedience. Thrasy- 
machus’s position is simple. His rationalism leads him to naturalism. He 
explains the fact of obedience by alleging the compulsion of superior power ; 
and in explaining the fact, he explains away the duty. [If he is right, no 
enlightened man can any longer recognize an obligation to obey. 

Socrates’s task is to explain the fact in such a way as not to explain away 
the duty. He claims to show that there are rational grounds for obedience 
which, when a man is informed about them, will not destroy but confirm 
his previous tendency to willing obedience. How does he do this ? 

He claims to show that to obey is in the subjects’ own interest, not solely 
in the ruler’s. ‘ I myself agree that justice is in a sense a matter of interest; 
but when you add “ to the stronger party ’’, I don’t know about that ’.® 

It may sound as though what Socrates is maintaining is a form of egoistic 
utilitarianism. A Utilitarian might maintain that a prudent man would 
keep the laws because in the long run it pays him to do so. He would mean 
by this that in the long run the obedient man gets a greater satisfaction of 
his desires. But in this sense Plato is certainly not utilitarian. This theory 
makes reason the slave of the passions instead of their master; and Plato 
would certainly regard it as unworthy of a free man. It is fit only for mechan- 
ics or shopkeepers, as Thrasymachus’s theory is fit only for slaves. The 
interest of the subject must be understood in a different sense, not simply 
as the satisfaction of his desires, but as the maintenance of his soul in that 
condition of health for which nature intended it. If it could be shown that 
obedience to the laws produces this condition, then certainly enlightened 
men would be given a reason to obey them. But is this ever shown, is even 
the attempt made to show it, in the Republic ? 

In the ideal state, it is assumed, as was pointed out in the first section 
of this article, that there is such a pre-established harmony between the 
nature of the state and that of the individual that in it obedience of the 
subjects would produce this healthy condition in their souls. But if this 
thesis holds only for the ideal state, it surely does not refute Thrasymachus, 
for Thrasymachus has claimed to analyse the situation of men in actual 
states and it seems that his analysis may still remain true of them. 


6339 B. (In my quotations from the Republic I have usually followed Cornford’s trans- 
lation). 
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Is nothing said in the Republic which would give to the subject in the 
actual state a rational ground for willing obedience ? 

What Plato has to say in answer to this question is contained, I suggest, 
in his description of the growth of the state.” The state comes into being, 
we are told, because individual men are not self-sufficient and have differing 
natural capacities for supplying their needs. Therefore each man specialises 
in the production of a given necessity and is dependent on other specialists 
for the supply of his remaining needs. This relation of reciprocal dependence 
is the bond which holds men together in political societies. 

Specialisation will naturally increase and the variety of different trades 
will multiply. Plato traces this development for a few further steps, and 
then raises the question: ‘ Where now in this society are justice and in- 
justice ? and with which of the constituent elements did they enter?’ The 
suggestion is made that they exist ‘somewhere in their dealings with one 
another ’.6 The suggestion is shelved as being provisional but inadequate, 
and the development of the state is carried further. 

This provisional account of justics is completed in Book IV. We are 
there told: (1) that the mere maintenance of a certain social order—e.g. 
of the division of labour exemplified in the primitive society—is not the 
whole of justice. It is important that the just act should not only conform 
to such an external standard, but that it should proceed from a fixed dis- 
position of the soul, which needs to be formed by education.? We learn 
also (2) that the upholding of the social order characteristic of the primitive 
society is comparatively unimportant. The important effect of justice is 
that it maintains the threefold order of classes which is characteristic of the 
completed state.!° 

This whole account of the growth of the state has ostensibly only the 
value of an analogy. It is supposed to be introduced solely in order to 
facilitate the subsequent analysis of the nature of the soul." But I suggest 
that it has really a greater significance than this. It supplies, what is other- 
wise lacking in the Republic, a reason why the subject in an actual state 
should obey its laws. 

The key to this whole demonstration of the growth of the city is the 
conception that it is a natural development. We know that the arguments 
in Greece against the amoralism of the Sophists were carried out in terms of 
the controversy whether the state exists ‘ by nature’ or ‘ by convention ’. 
Plato here places himself on the side of those who claim that it is ‘ by nature ’. 
He must have believed that, in doing this, he was delivering an argument 
against this Sophistic case. 

But of what kind is the argument ? If it is shown that the state is the 
product of a natural development, how does that tend to establish the moral 


"Book IT 369 A ff. 


371 E. 
"443 C ff. 
434 AC. 
11368, 
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value of submission to it? Let us imagine a similar inquiry conducted by 
a modern scientist, suppose e.g. a demonstration by a biologist that the 
structure of the state, as we know it, follows naturally from biological 
causes, or imagine an anthropologist or a social psychologist explaining the 
characteristics of modern society according to the methods of his science. 
Certainly such demonstrations would show the state to be natural (in contrast 
to artificial). They might even show that men were obliged to conform to 
the institutions of this society, in the sense that they could not help it. But 
would anything which they could prove have the effect of establishing a 
moral obligation to obey? Would it give to a rational man a ground for 
choosing obedience ? 

I think the answer is ‘no’, and that the reason is that our conception 
of nature is different from the Greek. This indeed, is universally recognized. 
If I am right, then the capacity of Plato’s argument about the state to 
bear the conclusion which he wishes to draw against Thrasymachus, depends 
upon a content in which the Greek conception of nature differs from the 
modern. What is this content ? 


We shall perhaps get a clue if we turn from philosophy to history, and 
enquire what actually was the mental attitude of the Greek (perhaps especial- 
ly of the Athenian) citizen towards the state. Characteristic of it was what 
the Greeks called ‘ freedom ’, eleutheria, a quality of mind which included 
a willing devotion to the service of the state, but which was far removed 
from a slavish submission on the one hand and from a calculated self-seeking 
on the other. This attitude of a free man’s devotion receives an expression, 
e.g. in the funeral speech of Pericles. What political faith does it involve ? 

It involves a belief in the divinity of the state. I quote from the work 
of a German writer!? a statement of this fact, which seems to me to contain 
much truth, (although it is stated in the language of philosophical idealism 
which I should prefer to avoid). 


‘For the Greeks this world was the real world. This by no means implies 
that they were materialists ; on the contrary, we might think ourselves lucky 
if we possessed but « feeble glimmer of that potent faith which is represented 
in the figures of Greek myth and in the shape of the Greek Polis (city-state). 
But this faith seeks and finds its object not in a transcendent Being, withdrawn 
from the world, . but in the powers and shapes, motions and bodies of 
this world. .. . ’ Deity indulged in Greece to an especial degree the tendency 
which is always present in it, the tendency namely to render itself concrete in 
definite outlines, determinate conjunctions, visible shapes, and we can understand 
the Polis only if we see it as an example of such an incarnation and materialisa- 
tion [sc. of the divine, Tr.]. The Polis represents an especially intense concentra- 
tion of this full and mythical reality, and acquires for the Greek of epee centuries 
the significance of a sacrament, indeed of an earthly God. The gua 
cherishing gods of the city which dwell on the Acropolis (of which pee Polias 
is a plastic oxample) are such ‘ ‘ concentrations of Being ’’. So is “‘ the common 
affair of the Polis”’, the ‘“‘ Nomos”’, that inclusive conception of constitution, 
law and custom, which in the Greek cities was the object of a reverence w 
ean only be called religious. The significance of the Nomos is made movingly 
apparent in Plato’s Crito, in which the laws of his city appear to Socrates as 
beings which are more reverend and more holy than father and mother, and 
which one must respect, even when one has suffered wrong on their account. 


1%Gerhard Nebel: Griechischer Ureprung (Wuppertal, 1948)’ pp. 21 ff., somewhat 
freely translated by myself, 
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The Greek Nomos must not be rated by the puny measure of modern constitutions, 
which are human conventions, and are not regarded as more. . . . The Nomos 
was a matter of life and death, and we may get an idea of the power and effective- 
ness of its authority from the law which is attributed to Charondas, the legislator 
of Catana : namely, that the proposer of an alteration in the Nomos must appear 
in the Assembly with a noose round his neck, so that if his proposal were rejected, 
he could be throttled at once. The Greek religion of this period is acquainted, it 
is true, with other gods also, but even so they are all more or less related to the 
Polis, and appear as dependents and satellites of that holy centre. The require- 
ments of piety were really satisfied if a man succeeded in being a good citizen ; 
i.e. if he executed justice, obeyed the laws, and in case of need went to war for 
the city and died for her.’ 


Nebel’s reference to the Crito is enlightening. The question: Why 
should an intelligent man feel obliged to obey the laws of an actual state ? 
is answered more clearly in this dialogue than in the Republic. The answer 
is that the laws are divine. I suggest that the political obedience of the 
actual Greek citizen was based on a similar belief in the divinity of the laws ; 
or rather, more generally, on the belief that the Polis was dwelt in by a deity. 

The difficulty for us is to take this answer literally, or to induce ourselves 
to believe that the Greeks took it literally. We have become so unaccustomed 
in secular scholarship to the category of the divine, that we use it, if at all, 
with the implicit reservation that is to be understood in some half-real or 
metaphorical sense. It is hard for us to believe that the house of the goddess 
on the acropolis had more real significance than the sham temple in an English 
nobleman’s park. 

Yet it is a commonplace that for the Greeks the religious community 
coincided with the political community (as for us it can never do again). 

I insert some quotations from various authors to illustrate the significance 
of this change : 

‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s. If this had been said in the presence of Thucydides, the keenest 
practical brain that applied itself to Greek political thinking, he simply would 
not have known what it meant. To him Caesar and God, or, to translate them 
into his own language, Athens amd Athena, were not opposing but practically 
identical terms. When the Athenian, as he described him, ‘‘ spent his body, as 
a mere external tool, in his city’s service, and counted his mind as most truly 
his own when employed on her behalf’, he was, according to the universal 
Greek belief, serving both his God and his neighbour . . . . he had not yet 
learned to disentangle his soul from the soul of the City or the herd, or his God 
from the God of Israel or Athens ’.14 

‘ If we cast our eyes over the area of the ancient world in its early centuries, 
we find it filled with a great number of independent communities. . . The in- 
dependence which they enjoy is not merely political ; everywhere a local religion 
has developed ; the ideas of God and of the divine have localised themselves ; 
national divinities with the most varying attributes occupy the world; the 
law which their worshippers observe is indissolubly united with the law of the 
oe . . How entirely the picture was altered by the rise of the power of 

me ! 


‘In former days, Christendom achieved a unique liberty for men, unknown 
in other cultures, by maintaining the duality of Church and State: every 


*A friend has given me an example from Greek colonial history. A colony was often 
preceded by a factory. A factory is neither a political nor a religious community. 
It is one of the characteristics of a colony that the chief cults and other sacred 
institutions of the metropolis (mother-state) are transferred to it. (See R.E. 1, 
2823, ff., 

“A. E. Zimmern: Essay on ‘ Political Thought’ in The Legacy of Greece, p. 330. 

*L. von Ranke : History of the Popes, introductory chapter. Quoted in the periodical 
* Der Christliche Student ’ (December, 1948), translated by myself. 
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earthly city had to admit at least one building in its midst which was not of 
national origin. . The very word “ State”’ was invented to designate a 
territorial power which lacks the right to create a local cult. . . Outside Christ. 
ianity, ' “states ’’ were annexes of the temple; they should be called “ temple. 
sta never States. ‘‘ State’ is territorial order minus the divine order ’.# 

When the Christian Faith burst as a ferment into the disintegrating rem. 
nants of the Hebrew Church-State and set about injecting its spiritual serum into 
the Roman Empire—that is to say when it dissociated itself me a local frame 
and proclaimed itself a universal gospel—it introduced a tension between sacred 
and secular which has been the vital principle of Christian Europe ’.!” 


The Greek of classical times lived on the other side of that revolution of 
thought which distinguished the secular from the sacred. We should expect 
this fact to show itself in his principle of political obligation. We, who are 
on this side of the revolution, are unable (whether we are Christians or not) 
to regard the state as divine (or rather: as a dwelling-place which man and 
deity inhabit together), but we should be wary of attributing our modern 
standpoint to the Greeks. 

It may be asked what relevance the preceding section has to an inter. 
pretation of Plato. Plato, it may be said, did not believe in the gods of the 
Greek pantheon. He did not believe that Athene resided on the Acropolis. 
Yet if this negative assertion were the whole truth about Plato, his position 
would not be distinguishable from that of the Sophists. The Sophistic 
position, I suggest, was based on disillusionment. They had discovered 
that there was after all no divinity in the Polis, and they expressed this by 
saying that its laws were ‘ by convention ’, i.e. were a mere human device. 
Plato does not accept this contention. He contends instead that the laws 
are ‘ by nature ’, and draws from this contention a conclusion opposite that 
of the Sophist. But his contention will bear the conclusion only upon 
condition that nature is understood as being itself divine. 


Plato understood nature as divine.* He had outgrown Greek poly. 
theism, but not Greek nature-worship. Hence his demonstration that the 
political order is natural will in fact bear the conclusion that a man will be 
happy in it. 

‘ Justice’ is the name by which Plato designates the order, at once 
divine and natural, which dwells in the state. If he did not start from the 
principle that nature is divine, it would not be possible to explain his assump- 
tion than an analysis of the natural development of the city is bound to 
show the element of justice coming in ; and the question in 371 E : ‘ Where 
now in this society are justice and injustice ? and with which of the constituent 
elements did they enter?’ would be out of place, for there would be no 
ground for supposing that those moral categories should have “— at 
all. 

There is one passage in the Republic! in which Plato speaks of a state’s 


16E, Rosenstock-Huessy : The Christian Future, or the Modern Mind Outrun, pp. 39-40. 

17V. A. Demant: Theology of Society, p. 247. 

18The notion of nature as divine is a great part of the differentiating content by which 
the Greek notion of nature is distinguished from the modern. The moderns have 
been schooled by the Jewish-Christian revelation in the knowledge that God is 
above nature, and nature therefore less than divine. 
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justice as being exhibited in its conformity to a supra-national order. The 
unjust state accordingly is that which commits aggression against other 
states. But in most passages Plato thinks of the justice of the state as 
an order internal to the state itself. His conception of Dikaiosuné dwelling 
in the state is not very far removed from that of the goddess Diké dwelling 
in the city. 

To suggest that nature-worship is at the base of Plato’s philosophy may 
provoke dissent. The term suggests to us worship of a mysterious element 
in nature, surpassing rational comprehension. But Plato was a rationalist. 
There was for him no faculty higher than reason, and nothing in nature 
fundamentally impenetrable by reason.?° 

But Plato’s rationalism is a different thing from modern rationalism. 
Modern rationalism, identifying the divine with the mysterious, claims to 
expel both from nature. Hence nature as modern rationalism sees it is 
devoid both of mystery and of God. But for Plato the rational is the divine. 
Man’s reason is the divine element in him,” and the intelligible is the divine 
element in nature. Thus his rationalism expels mystery from nature, but 
not divinity. 

Similarly the divine element in the state (‘justice’) was for Plato not 
mysterious nor irrational, as the superstitions and taboos of barbarian 
peoples are. He is concerned to prove that it is something wholly reasonable 
and intelligible ; but this does not mean that it has ceased to be divine. 

But Plato was also a reformer. On the one hand he believes that the 
natural development of the state is towards justice; and any state which 
preserves enough of its nature to exist at all, must exhibit some measure 
of justice. 

But on the other hand nature can be perverted, and most contemporary 
states, according to Plato, are perversions. They therefore require drastic 
remodelling at the hands of the reformer. 

It might be thought that this would destroy their natural character, 
making them artificial and therefore no longer divine. If we ask why it 
does not do so, there are two answers in Plato, which are perhaps not wholly 
consistent with one another. 

It does not do so (a) because the reform is carried out by a scientist, 
whose aim is (like that of a doctor healing a patient) only to restore the 
nature which has gone astray. 

It does not do so (b) because the scientist (or philosopher) has access by 
* The perfectly real is perfectly knowable ’ (477A). 

"590 C-D: ‘If we say that people of this sort (sc. people designed by nature for 
mechanical employments) ought to be subject to the highest tyye of man, we 
intend that the subject should be governed, not, as Thrasymachus thought, to 
his own detriment, but on the same principle as his superior, who is himself 
governed by the divine element within him. It is better for every one, we be- 
lieve, to be subject to a power of god-like wisdom residing within himself, or, 
failing that, imposed from without, in order that all of us, being united under 
one guidance, may be so far as possible equal and united’. Here it is explicitly 
stated that the advantage gained by the subject from political obedience, is that 


his life is brought thereby under the direction of the divine. But a deep-seated 
inhibition prevents us as a rule from understanding such assertions literally. 
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knowledge to an order of the natural universe which transcends the temporal 
order both in reality and in divinity. He shapes his legislation by the 
models which he finds in this ‘ heavenly place’.22 He is thus a channel 
mediating a divine influence upon the formation of the state. In this also 
Plato reflects the prevalent political faith of Greece. The Greek cities 
commonly attributed their constitutions to a legislator who either was 
himself semi-divine or acted under divine inspiration. 

In any case the effect of the reformer’s activity is to reinforce the divine 
element in the state. 


It must, I think, be admitted that Plato in the Republic speaks with two 
voices about the actual state. There are passages in which he denies its 
divinity. Far from providing the soil, upon which man can grow to his true 
stature, it will almost certainly cause his growth to be perverted. The task 
of the statesman is now no longer, as it had been in Book III,™ to act as 
physician to the state, restoring it by treatment (education) to its original 
health ; he will have to proceed instead by a drastic operation, dismissing 
as incurable all the population which is over ten years old® and creating a 
state de novo for the new generation. 

What is the position of the subject pending this operation, i.e. what is 
his relation to the law of the actual state? Plato discusses this question 
only in relation to the philosopher. He can achieve the true constitution 
of his soul only by the use of his reason, which ‘is in reality something 
divine, while all other natures and ways of life are merely human ’.** This 
divine element of reason in the philosopher enables him to transcend the law 
of the actual state and to govern his conduct by the example of the city 
which is ‘laid up in heaven’.?” We are not told anything about the fate 
of the non-philosopher in the actual state. But we know that he lacks the 
divine element of reason which would enable him to transcend the positive 
law. If the positive law is as corrupt as we are now told it is, it is hard to 
believe that he can attain justice in his soul by obeying it. In so far as he 
is concerned, it is hard to see what Socrates’s answer to Thrasymachus 
consists in. 

But these difficulties do not affect the thesis which I have tried in this 
article to maintain, viz. (a) that Plato’s theory of political obligation rests 
upon the assumption that justice resides in the state and (b) that justice for 
Plato implies the presence of divinity. In so far as all actual states can be 
held to be natural, and to this extent the residence of deity, there is a true 
ground for okedience to the actual state. In so far as this condition is 
absent, the ground of obligation is absent and justice has fled to heaven. 
2° Happiness can only come to a state when its lineaments are traced by an artist 

working after the divine pattern ’ (500JE). 
3491-492, e.g. 


“Cf. 399 E. 
5440-441. 
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The ordinary man, it seems, can do nothing except wait for the philosopher- 
king to bring it down again. The private philosopher in the interim period 
can make himself independent of political reform by ascending to heaven 
and finding justice there. 


M. B. Foster 


Christ Church, Ozford. 
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UNIVERSALS 


‘Do universals exist ?’ This question was debated so long and vehem. 
ently because it was mistaken for a factual question about some airy realm 
of being. But why was this mistake made? One diagnosis is that general 
words were tacitly assimilated to proper names," and that, when this practice 
is exposed, it becomes harmless but pointless.2 But this is a description of 
what happened rather than an explanation; it gives something more like 
a symptom than a cause. Could so many philosophers have been so silly 
in such a simple way? Even moderate scepticism on this point would lead 
to an attempt to supplement this suggestion. This article is such an attempt. 

‘ Universals exist’ has a deceptive logic. Realists offer it as the con. 
clusion of many arguments : but, unlike the premisses of these arguments, 
it cannot be understood as a verifiable statement of fact. On the other hand, 
if it is taken merely as an esoteric way of stating those premisses over again, 
the vehemence of the controversy becomes inexplicable. Faced with this 
difficulty of interpretation, some modern philosophers suggest that it is 
no good puzzling about its literal meaning, just as it is no good puzzling about 
the literal meaning of dreams. For traditional philosophy provided a small 
set of possible conclusions to arguments about the generality of thought 
and language, and tradition was strong. If a tribe educated its children 
to dream according to a tradition which restricted their manifest dream 
contents within narrow limits, it would be difficult to discover their much 


more varied latent dream contents.* Similarly, although realists are argu- 
mentative, it is difficult to answer the question why they maintain that 


universals exist. Any answer must be based on a selection from among 
the many reasons which they themselves proffer : and a good selection will 
be diagnostic ; it will successfully explain the doctrine. There is no sharp 
boundary here between descriptions of the premisses of philosophical argu- 
ments and diagnoses of their conclusions: because success in explaining, 
which is the criterion of a diagnosis, is a matter of degree, and because 
the reasons which philosophers themselves give for their doctrines sometimes 
completely explain why they held them. Quine’s remark, that realists find 
a universal for every property which can be existentially generalised,‘ is an 
extremely brief description. The thesis of Berkeley and Mill was more 
than this: it was a diagnosis, but an adequate one. I shall try to provide 
a less inadequate diagnosis. 


lof. J. S. Mill: Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy (5th edn., London, 
1878) c. XVII, p. 381, and Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, Intro- 
duction § 18. 

4ef. M. Lazerowitz : ‘ The Existence of Universals ’ (Mind, 1946. pp. 1 ff.) 

Sef. Freud: The Interpretation of Dreams, tr. A. A. Brill (London, 1913) p. 166. 

‘ef. ‘ Designation and Existence’ in Feigl and Sellars; Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis (New York, 1949) p. 48, 
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‘ Because universals exist ’ is the answer to at least two genera! questions : 
‘Why are things what they are ? ® and ‘ Why are we able to name things 
as we do?’ Though Plato and Aristotle sometimes distinguished these two 
questions, it was characteristic of Greek thought to confuse them. Yet 
they can be clearly distinguished, the first requiring a dynamic answer 
from scientists, and the second a static answer from logicians. Now phil- 
osophy has often staked premature claims in the territory of science by 
giving quick comprehensive answers to questions which really required 
laborious detailed answers. And clearly this is what happened to the first 
of the two questions. When detailed causal answers were provided to it, 
the comprehensive answer ‘ Because universals exist ’ was no longer accept- 
able or necessary. But what would detailed answers to the second question 
be like ? Presumably they would be explanations of the meanings of words. 
But philosophers are easily led to neglect such detailed progressive answers 
to the second question, and to seek instead a comprehensive and ultimate 
explanation of naming. For, though comprehensive answers to the first 
question are clearly futile, there are no obvious penalties attached to answer- 
ing the second question in a comprehensive way. Yet, I shall argue—and 
this will be my first thesis—that any comprehensive explanation of naming 
is necessarily circular: and that philosophers think that, in spite of this 
disadvantage, such explanations have some point largely because they 
wrongly assimilate naming to natural processes. Yet surely naming cannot 
be utterly artificial ? My second thesis will be that the desire to understand 
naming leads to a hunt for a completely satisfactory analogy : but that all 
other processes either already contain the very feature of naming which was 
puzzling, or else are too natural or too artificial to be really analogous ; 
and that it was the inevitable oscillation between these three points which 
prolonged the controversy about universals. 

It is unnecessary to produce evidence that philosophers who proposed 
the existence of universals thought that they were explaining the unity of 
classes and hence the possibility of naming. What is debatable is whether 
this was an important motive, and this can be decided only in the sequel. 
My first thesis, which I must now try to establish, is that realism is necessarily 
@ circular explanation of naming. Now the answer to the question ‘ Why 
are we able to name things as we do?’ is ‘ The reason varies.’ For it is 
always possible with more or less ingenuity, depending on the degree of 
atomicity of the name, to give a detailed informative reason; and this 
Teason will vary with the name. But ultimately there must be some exit 
from the maze of words, and, wherever this exit is made, it will be impossible 
to give an informative reason except by pointing. For the only other way 
of giving an informative reason is to give a new word, and this would prevent 


‘Aristotle criticised Plato’s theory largely as an inadequate answer to this question. 
‘Socrates in the Phaedo (100d) says that it is the only acceptable answer to the first 
tion. But the advance of science has undermined this thesis more thoroughly 
the advance of logic has undermined the thesis that it is an acceptable 
answer to the second question. 
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the exit from the maze of words from being made at this place.” Still at 
the place where the exit is made it is always possible to give a detailed reason 
like ‘ We are able to call things red because they are red’, which is too 
obviously circular even to look informative. Or alternatively it is possible 
to say ‘ We are able to call things ¢ because they are ¢ ’, and this is a general 
reason which is almost as obviously circular and uninformative. What 
philosophers who propose the existence of universals do is to propose a 
general reason which looks informative because it shifts to another level, 
but unfortunately is not. It merely marks time: but marking time can 
look very like marching if only the movements of the performers are watched, 
and not the ground which they profess to be covering. Yet this ground 
could not be covered. For the reason could not be informative even if it 
were detailed ; since there could be a non-circular answer to the question 
‘ What universal?’ only if the exit from the maze of words were made at 
some different point, which would merely put off the moment of embarrass. 
ment from which in the end neither speech nor thought can be saved. Thus 
realism fails to escape the limitations of all explanations of naming ; that 
they can be informative only if they are not general but detailed, and then 
only if they are not given at the point where an exit is made from the maze 
of words. 

Uninformative answers have their point. They are silencing. What is 
wrong with realism is not this, but that it masquerades as an answer which 
advances knowledge one step further. The analytic machine acquires a 
momentum which carries it beyond the point where it ought to stop. And 
there is an inveterate philosophical habit which strengthens the tendency 
to go beyond this point, or rather to think that one has gone beyond it. 
‘ A thing is called by a certain name because it instantiates a certain uni- 
versal’ is obviously circular when particularised, but it looks imposing 
when it is left in this general form. And it looks imposing in this general 
form largely because of the inveterate philosophical habit of treating the 
shadows cast by words and sentences as if they were separately identifiable. 
Universals, like facts and propositions, are such shadows; and too often 
philosophers by appealing to them in general terms have produced in their 
readers a feeling of satisfaction which ought to have been produced only by 
specifying them.* But universals are specifiable only by reference to words. 
Similarly facts may be brute and propositions may be definite, but what 
exactly it is about them which is brute or definite can be specified only by 
reference to the sentences which were the unacknowledged starting-points. 


7ef. the view sketched by Socrates in the Theaetetus 20le-202c, and Antisthenes’ view 
given by Aristotle in Met. H, 1043 b 23-32: also L. Wittgenstein: Tractatus 5, 
M. Schlick : Grundziige der Naturphilosophie (Vienna, 1948) p. 21, and A. #. 
Ayer: Thinking and Meaning (London, 1947) p. 28. 

®The same trick is played by those who say that laws of nature exhibit connections 
between universals. This gives the impression that we could independently 
know the eternal framework in which temporal things move and change, rather 
as we independently know how a piston must move by looking at a cylinder: ¢f 
what Kohler says about Aristotle’s astronomy and Descartes’ neurology ( 
Psychology, London, 1930, pp. 82-6). 
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In all these cases it is tacit re-duplication which makes philosophers think 
| that they can enjoy the benefits of specifying without actually specifying. 


Yet the explanation of naming is incomplete until a particular universal is 


specified, and, when it is specified, the explanation immediately fails through ~ 


circularity. Naming is hazardous,® and any attempt to make it foolproof 
by basing it on an independent foundation must fail in this way. It is 
impossible to cross the gap between language and things without really 
crossing it.1° 

Since the failure of realism to perform this feat is inevitable, its rivals 
fail too. Nominalism, conceptualism and imagism,™ in so far as they are 
rivals of realism, are attempts to provide a unity which will explain naming. 
Nominalism says that a name is merely connected with a multitude of things, 
sometimes adding that these things are similar. Conceptualism says that 
the name is not directly connected with the things but only via a concept, 
thus changing the nodal point. Imagism says that the nodal point is an 
image. And realism says that there is really no nodal point, since a name, 
though it appears to be connected with a multitude of things is all the time 
connected with only one thing, a universal. This is an over-simplification 
of what these theories say about the One and the Many; but it is enough 
for my next purpose, which is to show that these rivals of realism cannot 
produce a non-circular explanation of naming at those points where an 
exit is made from the maze of words. é; 

The two psychological theories say that one word can apply to many 
things only because of the mediation of a concept or of an image. Locke’s 
abstract general idea is ‘the workmanship of the understanding, but has 
its foundation in the similitudes of things ’.1* And Berkeley replaces it by 
an idea which ‘ considered in itself is particular but becomes general by 
being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the same 
sort’.48 But what similitudes, and what representation? In the end both 
Locke’s concept and Berkeley’s image are completely identifiable only by 
their use.4 Of course we can partly identify images by describing their 
features: and in this way we may even almost completely identify them, 
since certain images most naturally stand for certain things. And the same 
could be said of concepts, if they were not merely philosophers’ reifications 
of mental processes. But this will not cémpletely identify either of them, 
since thought may not follow the most natural course; nor is it always 
clear which is the most natural course. It is not so much that thinking 
is speaking as that thinking is like speaking in the only way that matters : 


‘ef. Bradley : Appearance and Reality, p. 22 and p. 533; and C.S Peirce: Collected 
Papers (Vol. I, para. 145): ‘ Direct experience is neither certain nor uncertain, 
because it affirms nothing— it just is ’. 

“ef. Stuart Hampshire : ‘ Scepticism and Meaning ’ (Philosophy, July 1950, p. 245). 

Nef. H. H. Price: Thinking and Representation (British Academy Lecture, 1946). 

“Locke: Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. III, c. 3, § xiii. | 

“Berkeley : Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, $ 12. 

“This is due to Wittgenstein: cf. e.g. Tractatus, 3.326. ‘In order to recognise the 
symbol in the sign we must consider the significant use,’ 
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it uses one thing as a symbol to stand for many things. And the only tool 
which could not be used differently is the use. Even something which had 
its use written on it could be used differently.1* And, if the psychological 
tool, whether concept or image, can be completely identified only by the 
things on which it is used, it cannot explain naming without circularity, 
For, unless we point, the use can be specified only by backward reference 
to the name. Nor is this circularity surprising. For psychological tools 
have no advantage over words: they are like them in being symbols, and 
unlike them only in being shadowy symbols. 

The type of nominalism which says that a name is applied to a number 
of things which are similar immediately falls into the same circularity, 
For ‘ similar ’ is an incomplete predicate, anything being similar to anything 
in some way, perhaps a negative way.'® And in the end the kind of similarity 
which is meant can be specified only by a backward reference to the name, 
Equally the type of nominalism which merely says that a name is applied 
to a class of things cannot say which class without a backward reference to 
the name. Here the circularity is so obvious and there is so little to cushion 
the shock of the realisation that naming is naming that this type of nominal. 
ism seems hardly tenable. For, however strongly nominalists react against 
realism, they can never quite escape its influence : once somebody had said 
that universals exist it could never be quite the same again. Surely, one 
wants to protest, there must be some way of giving the class besides refer. 
ence to the name? Well there is, of course, enumeration. But this answer 
seems to fail to allow for the possibility of ever using the name correctly in 
any synthetic sentence. For, if the class is given by enumeration, surely 
every use of the name must be either incorrect or analytic? Since, if to 
call a thing ‘ >’ is to include it in the class of things called ‘ ¢’, then surely 
either it is incorrect to call it ‘¢’ or else the class cannot be given without 
15W. T. Stace in ‘ Russell’s Neutral Monism’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, 

pp. 381-3, complains that neither Berkeley’s precise image nor Russell’s vague 
image (in An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth) succeeds in explaining the general- 
ity of thought. But no description of any item of mental furniture which included 


only its momentary properties and not its habitual use could possibly explain 
the generality of thought. 

1*Hence the point of many riddles. Cf. Stuart Hampshire: ‘ Scepticism and Meaning’ 
(Philosophy, July 1950, p. 238). Also Plato: Protagoras 331 d. The Platonic 
theory avoids the ‘ similarity ’ difficulty, but not of course the general difficulty 
of which this is only one form. Speusippus, who abandoned the Platonic theory, 
seems to have held that, since every species is like every other species in some way, 
it is impossible to define one species without defining every other species. Cf. 
Aristotle : Post. An. 97 a 6-11. Cf. H. Cherniss: Aristotle’s criticism of Plato 
and the Academy (I. 60), quoted by W. D. Ross in his note on this passage. J. 
Stenzel, in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopiidie, s.v. Speusippus, pp. 1650 and 
1655, brings out the affinity between Speusippus’s view and Post-Kantian 
Idealism. Cf. Brand Blanshard on individuals (not species). ‘ One never gets 
what is fully particular until one has specified its relations of every kind with 
everything else in the universe’, The Nature of Thought (London, 1939) Vol. I, 
p- 639. Curiously enough N. R. Campbell arrives independently at a similar 
conclusion about species, when he is discussing the definition of such substances 
as silver, mercury or lead (Physics. The Elements, Cambridge, 1920, p. 50). All 
attempts to explain the unity of a species by similarity—whether by similarity 
of the individuals to one another, or by similarities and differences between the 
species and other species—suffer from the same incompleteness, 
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tool § reference to it? It is the example of realism which encourages these protests. 

had § But it is a bad example. Such neatness is not to be had. For, first of all, 

gical § these classes cannot be given by enumeration of all their members, since, 

the | except for words belonging to dead languages, they are never complete. 

rity, Nor is it true even that each member must either contribute or not contribute 
ence towards giving a class; since a name may be applied to the same thing 
tools | twice, once analytically and once synthetically, and even a single use of a 
and | name may be synthetic for the speaker and analytic for the hearer. In 
fact the disjunction ‘ Analytic or Synthetic’ cannot be applied simply to 
nber the addition of a member to a class without further caveats. But this in 
rity. itself is not enough to remove the difficulty ; it only makes it reappear in 
hing anew form. For if the addition of a member to a class can be synthetic for 
arity the speaker and analytic for a subsequent lexicographer, then to what class 
ame, was the member added? Surely we now have two classes on our hands 
olied instead of one? An analogy will help us to deal with this new form of the 
e to difficulty. Naming is like electing the sort of member who makes a difference 
hion toaclub. Strictly we cannot say without qualification to what club he was 
inal. elected, since it was one club before he was elected and another club after 
inst | he was elected. The club building might be pointed out, and of course 
said | there is no parallel move in the case of naming, although realism pretends 
one that there is. But, even if there were no building or anything else of that 
efer- kind, the puzzle about the two clubs would not be very perplexing. Similarly, 
swer when we reject the simple application of the dichtomy ‘ Analytic or Syn- 
y in thetic’ the resulting puzzle about two classes is not very perplexing. All 
rely that is necessary is to point out that a class is incompletely given by a 
f to changing quorum. This may be untidy, but why not? There is something 
rely radically wrong with a request to be given a class which is not satisfied either 
out with a reference to the name or with progressive enumeration. It is a re- 
ssell, quest to be given something without being given it; as if somewhere, if 
ague only philosophers searched long enough, there could be found something 
aded which possessed all the advantages of a word and none of its disadvantages, 
plain an epistemological vehicle which carried all its destinations. 

* I now turn to my second thesis, that nothing is sufficiently like naming 
nie » Without being too like naming. Defenders of realism, like defenders of the 
lty other theories of naming, might object that the criticism contained in my 
way, first thesis is obvious, superficial and directed against a man of straw. For 


Be. realism does not offer a non-circular detailed explanation of naming—how 
J could it ‘—but simply gives a general characterisation of the sort of unity 
= which makes naming possible. But notice how very like a dream realism 
gets + 8. Taken literally it seems to be of little importance. But, if it is taken 
— as the expression of a doctrine which, if per impossible it were true, would 
nilar give it great importance, the suggestion is immediately repudiated. Yet 
wr it does express such a doctrine, even if its exponents intermittently deny 
ity that it does; and it is to the devious expression of this doctrine that it 


Owes most of its attractiveness. Its manifest content is little more than a 
harmless caprice, but its latent content is a serious error. 
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But has realism no point when it is taken simply as a general characterigg. 
tion of the sort of unity which makes naming impossible? One might 
answer that it has no point, and that it succeeds in appearing to have some 
point only by the device of inventing a new comprehensive term : and that 
' this device is considered effective only in philosophy, since outside phil. 
osophy it is too obviously like making an impressive gesture in the direction 
of the interesting object, opening one’s mouth and saying absolutely nothing, 
But such a denial would be tantamount to a denial that any general charac. 
terisation of the sort of unity which makes naming possible could have a 
point. And surely such a denial would be wrong, since something can be 
done towards explaining the general possibility of naming by finding anal. 
ogous processes? For instance, what makes naming possible is one thing 
which is in many things as an ingredient.’’ But does this analogy throw 
much light on naming? Any feature of logical mixing which is at all inter. 
esting seems to distinguish it from all other sorts of mixing. The values of 
an unrestricted variable are strange receptacles. What prevents contrary 
ingredients from being put in together, or an implicans from appearing 
without its implicate is never the causal consequences. And anyway the 
whole notion of mixing ingredients which were not there before the mixing 
is peculiar. Could there be a logical conjuring trick ? 

Here defenders of realism might object that a new misunderstanding 
had replaced the old one. For, if realism is to be understood, not only must 
a general characterisation of naming be allowed, but also the verification 
principle must not be applied too crudely. And anyway, if mixing is nota 
good analogy, this only means that some better analogy must be sought. 
This objection might lead to a tolerant examination of other analogies.® 
But fortunately it also opens up a short cut to the heart of the matter, 
which I shall soon take. Now it would be taking too short a cut to repeat 
the platitude that naming is sui generis. For it is natural to seek an analogy 
even if the search can never be completely successful. And anyway Butler's 
truism applies to everything. What is needed in order to explain the peculiar 
persistence of the debate about universals is something slightly longer, 4 
demonstration that no analogy can be sufficiently close to satisfy philosophers 
without being too close. 

It is most natural to seek a visible process as an analogy to naming, 
particularly for the Greeks who began this controversy.!® Now previously 
I insisted that it is impossible in the end to give a detailed non-circulat 
description of what makes it possible to name anything. Here, however, 
it would be unfair to object that, if naming in general is compared to 4 
visible process, still that process itself must be named. For this sort of 
circularity is the inevitable result of the philosopher’s predicament. How- 


icf. A. N. Whitehead : Science and the Modern World ( (Comsteidi, 1928) pp. 197 # 
For a criticism of this analogy, cf. Bentham, Works, Vol. VIII, p. 335. 


**Metaphors must not be dismissed just because they are metaphors, as e.g. ‘ copying’ 
and ‘ participation ’ are by Aristotle, Met. 991 a 20. 


ef, J. Stenzel: Plato’s Method of Dialectic (Oxford, 1940) p. 37. 
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ever, it is dangerous to begin speaking at all where so little can be said. 
For it is fatally easy to think that one has separate access to what makes a 
name applicable just because one has separate access to whatever stands 
for this in the analogy. But, waiving this, let us now take the short cut 
and ask what sort of visible process could be analogous to naming. Let us 
try a rough analogy and say that one word is connected with many objects 
in the same way that the estuary of a river is connected with its many sources. 
But this analogy fails because this connection just happens naturally. We 
might then try to mend the analogy by saying that water follows the easiest 
course. But this could be called choice only anthropomorphically, in an 
extended and weak sense of ‘choice’. In order to introduce choice in a 
restricted, strong sense, it is necessary to alter the analogy and say that 
people by directing the streams choose which sources shall feed the river. 
But, if the first process was too natural to be like naming, the second is too 
artificial, since, for the analogy to work, the sources ought to have some- 
thing in common besides the fact that the river is fed from them. And it is 
difficult to find an analogy which is neither too natural nor too artificial. 
The characteristic of naming which is difficult to match is that the objects 
have something in common besides being called by one name, but nothing 
in common which counts except that in virtue of which they are called by 
one name. And this characteristic can be matched only by allowing that 
something makes it convenient but not absolutely necessary for people to 
canalise streams into the river in the way they do, and that whatever it is 
which makes this choice convenient is the only thing common to the sources 
which counts. But this compromise between the two extremes introduces 
into the analogy the very feature which it was intended to explain. For 
just how something works in influencing usage was what was to be explained. 
Nor is there a fourth alternative. So after all even general analogical charac- 
terisations of naming do fall into a circularity which is closely related to 
the type of circularity which my first thesis exposed. Neither in detail nor 
in general is it possible to step outside language. 

This short way with analogies looks too superficial. For suppose that 
it is granted that one of the things that metaphysicians do is to seek the 
unattainable : that they hunt for definitions which would in no way involve 
their definienda,”” and for analogies which would in no way involve what 
they were intended to explain. Yet even so metaphysics is a natural and 
inevitable pursuit, since the easiest way to discover how far one can go is 
to try to go one stage farther. And anyway there is a difference between 
complete failure and partial success; since, so long as analogies do not 
reach the point of self-frustration, they get better and better as they ap- 
proach it. These two qualifications are just, but they only serve to strengthen 
my thesis that it was oscillation between the three points which prolonged 
the controversy about universals. For, unless the possible analogies are 
mapped out in this simple way, it seems always conceivable that some 
altogether better analogy might lurk in an unexplored corner. 


*ef. J. Wisdom : ‘ Metaphysics and Verification ’ (Mind, 1938, pp. 465 ff.) 
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And what more are the rival theories of naming doing than seeking a 
completely satisfactory analogy? It is only jargon which makes them 
appear to be doing something more. The type of nominalism which suggests 
that things which are called by one name have only their name in common 
represents the extreme of artificiality.4 It suggests that there are never 
any ways of telling even approximately whether a word is used in one sense 
or two senses. At the other extreme stands the type of realism which sug. 
gests that there is always one method of getting a precise answer to this 
question. In between are all the other theories of naming, which allow that 
it is neither impossible for the lexicographer to succeed in answering this 
question nor impossible for him to fail. None of these middle theories is 
really wrong, since of course we do bestow common names on certain chosen 
groups of things which exhibit certain similarities (else why should we do 
it ?), or instantiate certain universals (why else were they invented ?). But 
on the other hand none of them goes deep enough to satisy the true meta- 
physician who is in all of us; since, though they take us to the bottom of 
naming, we were in a simpler way already there, and they do not succeed in 
showing us how naming is founded on something else which lies even deeper. 
Hence each of these middle theories (except imagism, which says something 
empirical which seems to be false) develops its own thesis with embarrassing 
success up to a point, and can discredit its rivals only by accusing them of 
not going beyond that point. But, since naming cannot be explained by 
anything which really goes beyond a reasoned choice of usage, this is an 
unfair accusation. And its unfairness is concealed from those who make it 
only because each tacitly and wrongly assumes that his own theory alone 
does go beyond this point. Thus moderate nominalists maintain that 
similarity is a better explanation of the unity of a class than the presence of 
a universal. (But why should people not just recognise the presence of 
universals ?) And moderate realists retort that this admits the existence 
of at least one universal, similarity. (But why should the presence of a 
universal explain the recognition of similarity if it cannot explain the recog- 
nition of anything else? Why should people not just recognise similarity !) 
Really these are not two arguments but two bare assertions of superiority. 
They are manoeuvres which are carried out in a way which suggests that 
they are difficult and that they must be advances: but both these sug- 
gestions are false. Yet these theories do seem to be striving towards some- 
thing. And they are. Their goal is the unattainable completely satisfactory 
explanation of naming. And, as so often happens in metaphysics, progress 
is measured by distance from the starting-point and not by proximity to 
the goal whose unattainability each uses against its rivals without allowing 
it to deter itself. 

Thus theories of naming, which seem to flout the verification principle 
without therefore saying nothing, can be interpreted as disguised analogies. 
And, though there is a common limit beyond which they cannot go, the success 


21There are traces of such an extreme form of nominalism in Hobbes. Cf. Leviathan, 
Pt. I, c.iv, p. 13 (Everyman edition). 
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with which they stealthily approach this limit, camouflaged in the technical 
terms of epistemology, varies. But if this almost mechanical oscillation is 
avoided what else can be said about naming? Certainly as the first part of 
this article showed, detailed answers to the question why we name things 
as we do will in the end be circular. Only the trick of giving a general 
answer as if it were a detailed one cloaks their failure. If a word is explained 
ostensively, then however difficult this process may be it really is explained 
ostensively. It is no good trying to combine the concreteness of ostensive 
definition with the clarity of verbal definition. Verbal definitions have such 
an easy task just because ostensive definitions have such a difficult task. 
Surveyors find it easier to fix the positions of points which they can visit 
than to fix the positions of points which they cannot visit. Similarly it is 
easy to fix the relative positions of words: but the points in things to 
which words are related are in the end inaccessible to logicians. 

Then what else can be said about naming ? How does the lexicographer 
tell when a word is used in two senses rather than in one sense? Surely 
there must be something in common to all well constructed series of things ? 
Yes, just that they are well constructed. For this question already contains 
the equivalent of any possible comprehensive answer which could be given 
to it. And, though in one way it is hard to see what detailed answers could 
be given to it, in another way it is only too easy to see. For we never reach 
a point where an exit must be made from the maze of words. Admittedly, 
if a verbal explanation is given at one point, it is only successful if at some 
other point a connection with things is already understood ; and at some 
points it is more natural not to offer more words. But at no point is an exit 
obligatory. So, if detailed reasons why we call a thing what we do are 
required, it is easy to give them; but never ultimately or in the end, since 
here ex vi termini it is impossible to give them. But philosophers tend to 
ignore this kind of detailed answer and press on. But where to? Perhaps 
to experimental psychology, in order to discover how changes in the sense 
organs, in training and in interests alter the ways in which people group 
things. But this sort of investigation only gives the varying tests of the 
good construction of a series, and not its essence. But what could its essence 
be? When general analogical characterisations of naming have been 
mentioned, and detailed reasons why we call particular things by particular 
names, and the psychological background of all this, what is left? The 
desire to go on explaining naming is to some extent the result of the way 
these three fields have been confused, and to some extent the result of a 
natural feeling that in such a vast territory there might be something which 
lies outside these three fields. But above all it is the result of the Protean 
metaphysical urge to transcend language. 


Davip PEARS 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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The notion of eternal truth is as old as philosophy itself, and, surely, of 
all things, truth can hardly be subject to alteration. The standard by which 
we judge must be an ultimate standard, for, if it were not, no claim even to 
relative truth could be justified ; and no such standard could be changeable, 
for, if it were, the claims of the successive competitors for our allegiance 
would be utterly baseless. The attempt, so often made, to base them on 
psychological needs is in the highest degree question-begging, for the theory, 
which determines those needs and the relation to them of the supposed 
standards, itself lacks authority unless it can be substantiated by reference 
to some criterion exempt from the psychological conditioning which it 
claims to have discovered. 

Yet the belief is very prevalent today that this ancient idea of an eternal 
truth is unfounded. Not only are there those who canvass a conventional 
standard of truth which may be arbitrarily changed to suit our convenience, 
but there are others less extreme who nevertheless find it hard to believe 
in an absolute criterion. ‘It may be well to inquire,’ writes Basil Willey,! 
‘not with Pilate ‘“‘ What is Truth?” but what was felt to be “ truth” and 
“ explanation ”’ (at the period under review). Explanation, he says, cannot 
be defined absolutely ; one can only say that it is a statement which satisfies 
the demands of a particular time and place.” If it is to satisfy, ‘ its terms 
should seem ultimate’ but that again depends upon certain assumptions 
the source of which is said to be ‘ sub-logical ’—‘ not, that is, a “‘ conviction” 
resulting from an intellectual process, but a quite simple set of the whole 
being towards a particular way of life ’.* 

Here we have a typical modern attitude to truth; a doctrine which, 
tested by its own criterion, must be regarded at best as something purely 
modern and local, in that it can only be temporary and provisional, satisfying 
the demands only of a particular place and time ; and if its source is some- 
thing ‘ sub-logical,’ on what grounds can it claim to be taken seriously ? 

Closely bound up with our notion of truth are the conceptions we enter- 
tain of the nature of philosophical problems and the method by which they 
are to be studied. If there is a body of eternal truth, the problems which 
beset the philosopher in his search for it will always be relevant to the same 
objective and there will be a sense in which they may be called eternal also. 
But, in calling them so we may mean one of two things: a problem may 
be eternally insoluble and so, like the poor, always with us; or it may be 
logically related to an eternal truth (its solution), so that even when solved 


1Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934) p. 2, 
%ibid., p. 3. 
*ibid., p. 94, 
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it would still be characteristic of a necessary phase in the process of thought 
required for the attainment of that truth. In the second meaning, even a 
mathematical problem, like that of the Pythagoreans about the incom- 
mensurability of the diagonal, would be eternal in so far as it must always 
be faced and surmounted by the student of mathematics at some stage in 
his progress. But if philosophical problems are relative to eternal or ultimate 
truths, they will be eternal in both these senses, for the knowledge of ultimate 
truth implies omniscience, short of which the problem must remain unsolved ; 
yet an ideal solution may be presumed and some progress towards it may be 
made even by finite minds. 

It is, however, notorious that solutions of philosophical problems offered 
in one generation, or by one type of theory, fail to satisfy universally, and 
what appeals in one period or intellectual milieu is unacceptable in others. 
Does this mean that the problem is really different in each case, with the 
corollary that the truth to which it is relevant is different ; or is it only that 
the proffered solution is false and requires correction or total replacement ? 

Many modern philosophers scout the ideas of eternal truth and eternal 
problems, though they do not deny that certain true propositions (notably 
those of mathematics) are tenseless. They deny the existence of so-called 
ultimate realities, if only because they are beyond the reach of the senses. 
Truth, for some, is what is empirically verifiable and such verification does 
not seem to require omniscience (though, on closer examination it does 
seem to require omnisentience); nor could it properly be called eternal, 
for verification by means of sense-perception is a momentary matter and no 
proposition can be sensuously verified once and for all, but ought strictly 
to be tested afresh every time it is called in question; nor is there any 
guarantee, on the principles adopted by philosophers who think in this 
way, that empirical observation will always give the same result. Similarly, 
a problem is held either to be soluble by the application of certain accredited 
methods of investigation—a logistic calculus, or an experimental method, 
or both—or else to be insoluble altogether ; and in neither case should it 
be called eternal, for in neither case does it remain with us. Either it is 
filed away and pigeon-holed in the stock of acquired knowledge as solved, 
or it is rejected as meaningless, for a question that can have no answer is 
held to be a senseless question. 

But we should, surely, be somewhat too self-confident if we assumed 
that simply because we could not discover the answer to a question it there- 
fore had none. A problem may well be insoluble for me, even with the help 
of the most modern techniques, but that gives me no right to the comforting 
belief that it is absolutely insoluble, and so does not exist. Doctrines which 
deny the existence of philosophical problems for such reasons smack rather 
too much of wishful thinking. Moreover, if we have no stable criterion of 

truth, the ‘ accepted ’’ methods of investigation may only be provisionally 
valid and the view which discredits eternal problems may itself pass into 
disrepute. 

But there are others who deny the existence of eternal problems for 
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historical rather than for epistemological reasons. Willey, whom I have 
quoted, is one of these, for he points out that the seventeenth century shift 
from scholasticism to ‘the new science’ was a shift of interest from the 
‘why ? ’—the final cause—to the ‘how? ’—the manner of causation. It 
was a change in the nature of the question. So T. D. Weldon, also, writes 
that ‘to suppose that there is a “ problem of causality ” or “‘ a problem of 
the inter-relation of mind and body” which presents itself unaltered to 
succeeding generations of human beings is mere moonshine. The verbal 
form of the question may be identical but that is all.” 

It should follow from all this that the historical treatment of a philo. 
sophical problem is valueless. For if the problem is not the same, except 
in verbal form, in the various periods when it is discussed, and if a problem 
of contemporary interest, which is or may be similarly stated, is nevertheless 
a different question, the answer proposed in the past can give no guidance 
and can throw no light upon the solution demanded in the present. Yet, 
oddly enough, the writers who are most emphatic about the impermanence 
of truths and of problems are usually those who insist most strongly upon 
historical treatment. Those I have quoted are examples of this curiously 
contradictory attitude and a similar contradiction can be traced in the 
philosophy of Collingwood. He is equally emphatic about the non-existence 
of eternal problems: ‘ Was it really true, I asked myself, that the problems 
of philosophy were, even in the loosest sense of that word, eternal ? Was it 
really true that different philosophies were different attempts to answer 
the same questions? I soon discovered that it was not true; it was merely 
a vulgar error, consequent on a kind of historical myopia which, deceived 
by superficial resemblances, failed to detect profound differences.’> At the 
same time he is tirelessly insistent that philosophy is an historical study‘ 
and maintains that this very discovery of the impermanence of philosophical 
problems makes the history of philosophy philosophically important.’ 

The question whether or not there are eternal problems in philosophy is, 
then, after all an epistemological question even when it arises from historical 
considerations, for if succeeding generations of philosophers are called upon 
to meet the same problems, or problems which have persisted in some 
recognisable and identifiable form from the past, the study of the work of 
their predecessors will be of primary importance in their attempts both to 
understand and to answer the question with which they are faced. But if 
there are no such problems the nature and the method of philosophy will 
be different, it will be concerned with matters of only immediate interest 
and the philosopher will be like Professor A. J. Ayer’s journeyman® who 
works piecemeal at rather special questions in a field of more or less exact 
science, where once a problem is solved it is finally disposed of. 


«Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (Oxford, 1945) p. 2. 


ee oo Books, 1944) p. 44; cf. also Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, 
p. 72. 


Sef. Metaphysics, Ch. VI. 
7 Autobiography, p. 54, and Metaphysics, Ch. VII. 
*See ‘ The Claims of Philosophy,’ Polemic No. 7 (March 1947). 
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Collingwood is quite clear that the question is one of method and in his 
view it is only when the method of philosophy is misconceived that we are 
deceived into believing in the existence of eternal problems. His first account 
of the matter is stated in his Autobiography, where he condemns the methods 
of those whom he calls ‘ realists.’ They imagine, he says, that all philosophers 
in all ages have raised the same questions and it is simply their answers which 
have differed, so that it would be sensible and relevant to ask which of two 
answers to a given question was the right one. To do this one must find 
out first whether the proposed answer is self-consistent, for should it contra- 
dict itself it will have proved to be false. The method of philosophy, in 
consequence, would consist mainly of the analysis of propositions into other 
propositions in order to detect whether or not they contradict one another. 
To this process the history of philosophy would be secondary. If the object 
is to discover the ‘ right’ answer to an ‘ eternal’ question, it is not of im- 
mediate importance to know what answers others have given in the past 
and our interest in other philosophers will be limited to ascertaining whether 
their answers are ‘right.’ To do so it will obviously be necessary to find 
out what those answers were and that is the work of the historian of phil- 
osophy, but it is useful only as a guide leading us by examples of other 
men’s trial and error towards the goal which we seek—the ‘ right ’ answer. 

Now all this, Collingwood maintains, is fundamentally mistaken and is 
based upon a false logic which commits the error of thinking that truth and 
falsehood belong to propositions as such—an error not confined to ‘ realists ’ 
but shared with them by ‘ idealists’ and symbolic logicians.® Collingwood 
believes that it is impossible to determine whether or not a proposition is 
true without knowing what question it is meant to answer and the discovery 
of that requires historical investigation. We have no right to assume or to 
jump to the conclusion that a given philosopher’s theories are intended as 
answers to a stock set of eternal questions without valid evidence that 
these actually were the questions he had in his mind. But we can only 
acquire the evidence by means of historical research. It follows, therefore, 
that the work of the historian of philosophy is an integral part of the work 
of evaluating the theories of the philosopher under consideration. More 
than this, when we know the question to which a theory is the answer, 
whether it is the right answer or not depends simply upon whether it ‘ enables 
us to get ahead with the process of questioning and answering,’ not (it 
would seem) on conformity to any absolute standard of eternal truth. 

When we turn to Collingwood’s second account of the matter in the 
Essay on Metaphysics," we see why this is so and we learn, further, that 
the historian’s work is not only essential to the philosopher’s quest but that 
it is the whole of it—at least, so far as it is the quest of the metaphysician. 
For metaphysics, according to Collingwood, is the science of ‘ absolute 
presuppositions ’ and its method is to analyse the thought of, for example, 
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the natural scientist with the object of unearthing these presuppositions and 
determining whether or not they are absolute. If they prove to be the 
answers to prior questions, they are only relative and it is legitimate to 
ask concerning them whether they are right or wrong. But if they are 
absolute they are themselves prior to all questions and to ask whether or 
not they are true is a nonsensical question. 

The subject-matter of metaphysics, accordingly, is a certain class of 
historical facts and the preliminary training of the metaphysician should 
be historical, for the proper method of metaphysics is the historical method® 
—not the out-dated and inefficient method of ‘ scissors and paste ’ history, 
but that of scientific research, by which evidence is sifted, marshalled and 
systematized and the facts are determined, not merely on hearsay or author. 
ity, but by direct scientific investigation. 

Consequently, though metaphysics is a systematic study, it is not the 
study of a closed system. Its task is not system-building. The meta- 
physician should not and cannot aim at completeness ; he is not faced with 
a repertory of problems which are the problems of metaphysics and of which 
the answer to one determines the answer to the rest, and he cannot, therefore, 
adopt a deductive or quasi-mathematical procedure similar to that attempted 
by Spinoza. It will follow also that there are no ‘ schools ’ associated with 
eminent philosophers whose adherents are constantly at loggerheads about 
the ‘truth’ or ‘falsehood’ of their masters’ doctrines. For the masters 
are not maintaining any doctrine except the historical one that such-and- 
such absolute presuppositions are made by the scientists and scholars of 
their time.'® 

When the metaphysician realises that this is really what he is doing and 
when he studies the metaphysical results obtained by his predecessors in 
past ages, he will soon become aware that there are no eternal problems; 
that the questions raised in one generation are not the same, despite super- 
ficial likenesses, as those of the next. They change continually and con- 
tinuously and so far as they are alike their sameness is not that of a ‘ uni- 
versal ’ and their differences those between instances of the universal. The 
sameness is that of an historical process and the difference that ‘ between 
one thing which in the course of that process has turned into something else, 
and the other thing into which it has turned.’!® 

The contradiction, which I earlier attributed to the historicists, implied 
in their denial of eternal problems concurrently with their insistence upon 
the importance of the history of philosophy seems here to have been avoided. 
Eternal problems are certainly denied, and just as it would be futile, there- 
fore, to try to discover their solutions, so, Collingwood would as certainly 
have held, it would be futile to seek to trace the history of past attempts to 


13 Metaphysics, pp. 61 ff. 
13;bid., pp. 64 ff. 
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solve them. His emphasis on the importance of the history of philosophy 
has a different ground. Yet it is one which I hope to show presently only 
re-establishes the contradiction. 

(i) If the metaphysician is to display the presuppositions of the science 
of a particular period he will find evidence in the work of the metaphysicians 
of that period, who were engaged on the work of unearthing those very 
presuppositions. But his attitude towards such evidence will not be simply 


. to take it at its face value. He will have to check it, by himself examining 


and analysing the propositions of the contemporary science, to discover 
whether the contemporary metaphysician had successfully revealed its 
absolute presuppositions—for his analysis may have been faulty. 

(ii) But the historian-metaphysician’s interest in doing this is directed 
primarily towards the absolute presuppositions of science themselves, and 
only secondarily towards the account given of them by the philosophers of 
the day; and it is so directed because his real object is to trace the processes of 
change of the ‘ constellations’ of absolute presuppositions which are at the 
basis of scientific thought from one period to the next. In doing so, as has 
been said, he will discover the impermanence of problems and the stupidity of 
imagining that they can be eternal, but his attention will also be directed to 
the more fascinating, more difficult and more important question ‘ Why do 
they change?’ In answer to this question, Collingwood declares, no reason 
can be given which makes sense except an historical reason. There are 
stresses and strains in the intellectual systems of every age which render 
their presuppositions (in Collingwood’s terminology) ‘ consupponible ’ only 
under pressure, and as those strains increase so the constellations break 
down and must be replaced by others. But what is abandoned does not 
altogether disappear ; it persists in suspension (as it were), or as Collingwood 
says ‘ incapsulated in a context of present thoughts which, by contradicting 
it, confine it to a plane different from theirs.’!” 

The essential aim of the true metaphysicians’ study, therefore, is to 
discover the strains which give rise to the changes—it is what one might 
call (borrowing a word from Bernard Bosanquet) the ‘ morphology ’ of the 
absolute presuppositions of knowledge. 

This view of the nature of metaphysics is not lightly to be brushed aside, 
but in the last analysis it will not survive criticism. In the first place, the 
doctrine of absolute presuppositions as expounded by Collingwood is, I 
think, unsound. That all philosophy is concerned with the uncovering of 
latent presuppositions is hardly to be disputed and that some body of these 
might be described as absolute in the sense that they are ultimate—that 
unless they are presupposed no science, no inference, no thinking in short, 
would be possible—this too cannot in the end be denied. It is true also that 
these presuppositions are not the same in every historical period any more 
than the conceptions of the natural sciences remain the same as those sciences 
Progress and develop. But the account which Collingwood gives of such 
absolute presuppositions, of their relations to one another and to the questions 


"Autobiography, p. 78 ; cf. also pp. 67-8, 
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which arise from them, is, in my opinion, faulty, though he himself, ag J 
hope to show presently, provides the means of correcting the error. 

Collingwood states his case in such a way as to suggest that absolute 
presuppositions are something quite contingent—something which, on 
analysis of the propositions of science, we just find to be so-and-so. The 
stresses and strains to which they are said to be subject are never explained. 
What is their source? In what sort of tension do they result? It would 
seem not to be due to logical inconsistency, for Collingwood says that absolute 
presuppositions cannot be deduced one from another (though they must be 
‘ consupponible ’"—whatever that may mean) and if this is so it will likewise 
be impossible to deduce the contradictory of any one of them from any 
other.** The strains remain a mystery and the ‘ unstable equilibrium ’ in 
which they result is a metaphor to which no literal meaning is given. Con. 
sequently, when the historian-metaphysician discovers the absolute pre. 
suppositions of science in successive periods and traces the series of their 
changes, he has no means of explaining that series. For it is not sufficient 
to say that the changes are due to internal strains if it is not known what 
sort of strains to look for. Yet we are told that no sensible answer can be 
made to the qvestion ‘ Why do absolute presuppositions change ?’ except 
an historical answer and we now see that historical answer there is none. 

The history which is metaphysics should, if we follow this account of it, 
be a purely descriptive study stating the presuppositions of science in each 
successive period baldly side by side, and all Collingwood’s impassioned 
protests that history ‘ is concerned not with “ events ”’ but with “ processes ”’ 
come to naught, for the process has been reduced to a mere series of events. 
Such a study would be devoid of philosophical interest and would bear little 
resemblance to the work of the great metaphysicians of the past which 
Collingwood claims as examples of the method he is advocating. 

The contradiction thus remains between the rejection of eternal problems 
and the insistence upon the historical method. For if the problems are not 
the same from one period to the next, the historical method can enlighten 
us very little. It can tell us what they have been in the past ; it can give 
us a chronological list of the presuppositions made in succeeding ages ; but 
if it cannot explain their continuity it can throw no light upon the present 
in which our immediate interest lies. On the other hand, if the historical 
method is of real value ; if the past remains ‘ incapsulated ’ in the present 
so that the present cannot be properly understood without it; if the his- 
torical process is really continuous and the historian can really explain the 
changes involved in it, then there must be an identity running throughout 
its course which will justify our inclination to call the problems of one age 
the same problems as those of another—there will be some sense in which 
problems are eternal. 

The contradiction is the result of the unsatisfactory account we have 


If it were possible to deduce not-AP, from AP, but never possible to deduce AP, from 
AP,, it would be possible to say when absolute presuppositions were mutually 
inconsistent but never possible to say when they were mutually consistent 
(consupponible ?). 
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been given of absolute presuppositions and to this we must first turn our 
attention. If absolute presuppositions are to give rise to questions they 
must have some implications and if they are to be ‘ consupponible’ the 
implications of one must, at least in part, be identical with those of another 
(to say that they must be mutually consistent means no more nor less than 
this). Consequently, absolute presuppositions must be in some way mutually 
implicated. Collingwood denies this because, he says, they would then be 
relative and not absolute, but, as we shall presently see, the disjunction is 
based upon a fallacy. Once it is realised that to be consupponible is to 
have compatible implications it becomes clear that the source of internal 
strains in any constellation of absolute presuppositions will be some logical 
incompatibility and we should have to examine the implications of the pre- 
suppositions in order to discover this. So we should be led to the investigation 
of a matter which Collingwood always passes over in silence. He tells us 
that the logical efficacy of a supposition is that it causes questions to arise,’ 
but just how questions arise and what makes suppositions give rise to them 
he never inquires. What is the relation between absolute presuppositions 
and the science that they underlie and are said to render possible ? Questions 
such as these demand nothing less than a logic of science and, in the light 
of that, the study of the morphology of absolute presuppositions would be- 
come a philosophical history of thought on the lines of Hegel’s history of 
philosophy, demonstrating that it is throughout a dialectical process— 
whether or not the principle of the dialectic were Hegelian. A good deal 
of what Collingwood has written seems to support such a conception both 
of metaphysics and of history, but if this conception is to be taken seriously 
his repudiation of eternal problems in philosophy cannot stand. 

The questions involved in the study of absolute presuppositions are, 
therefore, not all of them historical and, though what I have called the 
morphology of absolute presuppositions is certainly in one aspect an his- 
torical study, it follows a method which, if universal in history (as Colling- 
wood seems at times to be implying), would make history a philosophical 
study rather than vice versa. 

It is astonishing that Collingwood, in the Essay on Metaphysics, should 
80 far have obfuscated what seven years earlier he had so lucidly explained.” 
For in his Essay on Philosophical Method he gives a profound and convincing 
account of the relation of philosophy to its history" and provides by implica- 
tion an admirable answer to the question of eternal problems. In the earlier 
work Collingwood points out that the distinguishing feature of philosophical 
thinking, which marks it off from the natural sciences, is the principle which 
he calls ‘ the overlap of classes.’ In science, a universal concept or genus is 
specified into mutually exclusive classes or species, whereas in philosophy 


“Metaphysics, p. 27. 

"Though it must not be forgotten that his later works were written hurriedly in a tragic 
race against death from an ailment which, as it advanced, affected his brain. 
(Cf. Knox’s preface to The Idea of History). 

"See especially Philosophical Method (Oxford, 1933), Ch. IX, § 3. 
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the universal, though it may be specified, is such that the species overlap, 
‘The overlap,’ he writes, ‘is not exceptional, it is normal; and it is not 
negligible in extent, it may reach formidable dimensions.’ By numerous 
and convincing examples he shows that this is the case and the principle 
proves to be fundamental, explaining all the features of philosophical method 
subsequently discussed. Neglect of the principle leads to what he calls the 
fallacy of false disjunction and its alternative applications, the fallacy of 
precarious margins and the fallacy of identified coincidents. Those who 
fail to recognise the overlap of classes imagine that the instances of a phil- 
osophical universal can be rigidly divided into separate groups corresponding 
to the division of the universal into species, whereas any instance, owing to 
the overlap, may belong to two (or more) such groups at once. The propos. 
ition that it belongs either to one or to another of two species is, therefore, 
a false disjunction. If, on the other hand, observing the overlap, we seek 
to identify two species altogether, we fail to make a necessary distinction 
and falsely identify what are only coincident. The attempt to steer a middle 
course, to ignore the area of overlap as one of ambiguity and to confine our 
attention to that part of the subject-matter in which the overlap is not 
apparent, would be to ignore those instances which are philosophically most 
important and so to commit the error of attending only to precariously 
marginal examples. 

But if philosophical species overlap, the classes of presupposition dis- 
tinguished in the Essay on Metaphysics should likewise display this pro- 
pensity. And this is just what we find when we examine their character 
more closely. An absolute presupposition is logically prior to every question 
and every proposition of the science in which it is presupposed. It is not 
the answer to any question raised in that science and so it cannot be scientifi- 
cally ‘ justified.’ A relative presupposition, on the other hand, is the answer 
to a prior question and it is therefore possible to justify it as the right answer 
or to reject it as wrong. But when they are raised to what Collingwood calls 
‘ the philosophical phase,’*? it becomes apparent that absolute presuppositions 
are no more than the basal hypotheses of the sciences, and the philosopher's 
task is not only to discover what they are, but, as Plato maintained, to 
cancel or remove them by revealing their merely hypothetical character in 
the light of a more comprehensive and fundamental conception which is not 
a mere hypothesis but is capable of maintaining and justifying itself.* The 
presuppositions which are absolute for science prove to be relative when 
viewed philosophically. Using Kantian instead of Platonic language we may 
say that they are empirically absolute but transcendentally relative. Empit- 
ically (or scientifically) it does not make sense to question their validity, but 
transcendentally they can be deduced, an account can be given of them in & 
theory the subject-matter of which is not hypothetical but is categorical,™ 


Cf, Philosophical Method, p. 33 and passim. 

™Cf. Republic, 511 and 533 c. Collingwood, in Metaphysics, litle rejects this 
interpretation of Plato (see Ch. XV), apparently failing to see that it is in keeping 
with and, in fact, required by his own doctrine in Philosophical Method. 

See Philosophical Method, Ch. VI. 
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a philosophical theory making no assumptions®® and following a method 
whereby we can at once establish our starting-point by reasoning and check 
the principles of the reasoning by experience, a method not strictly deduction 
nor strictly induction but having something in common with both.” 

Collingwood’s contention in the later essay that metaphysics is the 
science of absolute presuppositions may, therefore, be correct, but his des- 
cription of its aim and method certainly is not ; for it does not confine itself 
to determining what those presuppositions are. The scientist himself is 
able, often enough, to do as much as that (and Collingwood holds that the 
more scientific he is the more clearly will he be aware of what he presupposes). 
The metaphysician’s object is to go further and te criticise those presup- 
positions—a task which, in his later work, Collingwood declares to be im- 
possible. Yet the very process of discovery is already the beginning of 
criticism. What Collingwood calls ‘ metaphysical analysis,’*’ the process 
of discovering what question is presupposed as prior to a given proposition 
and again what that question presupposes, is a method of criticism. It is 
a process of developing the implications of a proposition and displaying its 
connections with others in some systematic body of knowledge the structure 
of which becomes apparent as we proceed. Collingwood is, therefore, 
right to insist on its continuity with scientific analysis. But this process 
cannot go on in vacuo. Only on the basis of a total experience, in the light 
of which the given proposition from which we begin has meaning and signifi- 
cance, and only by reference to that, can we develop its implications and so 
discover what it presupposes. And what comes to light as we do so is the 
systematic structure of that experience itself. Yet, as the system grows, so 
experience develops and is modified. What was before confused and obscure 
becomes, by the operation of thought upon it, definite and articulated (and 
let us not forget that thought is no mere ‘ armchair’ occupation but may, 
on occasion, require considerable practical activity by way of observation 
and experiment) ; so that what was before ‘known’ only vaguely and ‘ in 
dim forecast ’ becomes known precisely and in its explicit relations to the 
rest of experience. The process by which initial confusions are clarified and 
consequent contradictions removed may properly be called criticism ; and 
it is just this process, by which the systematic structure of experience is 
elucidated, that reveals what in our thinking is derived from what pre- 
suppositions. It is, moreover, this process that, in an unselfconscious man- 
ner, is going on throughout the development of science ; but when we come 
to reflect upon it, when it becomes selfconscious or (as Collingwood says) 
raised to its philosophical phase, it becomes the philosophical method—the 
critical method elaborated (though not originated) by Kant. 

The metaphysician, therefore, discovers the absolute presuppositions of 
science (its ‘a priori principles ’) by reflection upon the nature of the experi- 
ence which the science investigates. The form of his argument (as in Kant’s 


“op. cit., Ch. VIII, § 2, directly contradicted in Metaphysics, p. 63 and Ch, XV. 
“Philosophical Method, Ch. VIII, §§ 3 and 4, 
"Metaphysics, pp. 40-1, 
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first Critique) is ‘ If our experience is to be such as it is and if such-and-such 
propositions are to be made in science, then such-and-such presuppositions 
(e.g., that all perceptible things have extensive magnitude, or that all change 
is supported by a permanent substratum) are necessarily implied.’ But 
the principles he discloses, though a priori for the scientist (absolutely 
presupposed by him), are so only because of the admitted nature of experi. 
ence. Experience, as we have it, is prior to the absolute presuppositions and 
js presupposed in them. If our experience were other than it is the @ priori 
elements in science would be different. Accordingly, the presuppositions 
which are absolute for science are for philosophy relative to experience, 
They are the defining characteristics of experience or, as Hegel expressed 
it, provisional ‘ definitions of the Absolute.’ 

It follows that as science advances and as knowledge grows, the nature 
of our experience is modified. The manner in which we interpret it at one 
stage, at a later stage will not serve, and absolute presuppositions change, 
These changes, exhibited in the course of scientific progress, are the changes 
incident upon and inherent in the development of knowledge. The series 
of changes, like the development, is continuous—it is an historical process— 
and the continuity running through it is as important as the differences 
which display themselves seriatim within it. 

Collingwood, therefore, is right to maintain that metaphysics is an 
historical study, but the important point is the nature of the historical 
process, which turns out to be a critical (or, as I called it before, a dialectical) 
process, and the historical method adopted accordingly may not be simply 
descriptive but must also be dialectical. The scientific historian, sifting and 
weighing his evidence, may still content himself, when he has drawn his 
conclusions, with a description of facts and events. But, for the meta 
physician, description, however necessary, is not enough (and we may 
question whether it is enough even for the historian). The dynamic of 
the process of historical change must be investigated and analysed, and this 
dynamic is the dialectical principle running through the process. History 
and metaphysics, as branches of knowledge, overlap. 

Seven years after the Essay on Philosophical Method Collingwood had 
so far forgotten what he had written® as to distinguish rigidly between 
history and metaphysics, apparently forgetting that these are specifications 
of the philosophical concept, Knowledge, and then, discovering that they 
overlap, he identified them entirely, committing the fallacy of false dis 
junction issuing in the false identification of coincidents, to which he had 
himself earlier drawn attention. He failed to see that though both the 
specific forms may be exemplified in the same instances, yet they remain 
two. The Aristotelian formula (which he quotes) applies here as elsewhere 
in philosophy, éor: pév avrd 7d 82 avrois ob Consequently, he 
**We cannot say ‘ rejected,’ for in his Autobiography, published only one year befor 

the Essay on Metaphysics, he refers to the earlier work as ‘my best book m 


matter, and in style . . . my only book, for it is the only one I ever had time 
to finish as well as I knew how,’ 
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is led into further confusion from which his own earlier warnings might have 
saved him. Let us therefore return to his exposition in the earlier work. 

The specification of the philosophical universal into overlapping classes 
is further explained by showing that it always takes the form of an ascending 
scale. The overlapping classes cannot be mere differences in kind, for that 
is the characteristic of non-philosophical species; nor can they be mere 
differences in degree, for even such differences are mutually exclusive. But 
if these two sorts of difference are combined (if they overlap), we have a 
generic concept specified into a scale of forms such that each embodies a 
variable element in a specific degree, the distinctions between the species 
occurring at critical points on the scale of gradations. But it further 
transpires that the variable element and the generic essence are the same 
thing—the principle of overlap applies here as elsewhere—and the scale is 
one throughout which the generic essence is successively displayed by the 
specific forms in continuously increasing fulness. Moreover, the specific 
forms prove to be both opposites and distincts, so that the scale consists of 
a gradation of forms, each embodying the generic essence more fully than 
the last, each distinct from every other and each the opposite of its pre- 
decessor in the scale ; just as goodness and badness are at once distinct and 
opposite moral conditions and gradations in a scale of moral worth. 

Now a scale of forms of this kind is a development, and if it occurs in 
time it is an historical process. When, therefore, we compare the philo- 
sophical theories of different generations, as Collingwood does in the Auto- 
biography,® and we find that, while they have a certain sameness, they differ 
both as to the questions raised and the answers offered, and when we dis- 
cover, as Collingwood does, that these differences and this sameness are 
those of an historical process, should we not realise that the theories are 
phases in a scale of forms which is the specification of a philosophical uni- 
versal? This, indeed, is exactly what Collingwood himself maintains in 
Chapter IX of the Hssay on Philosophical Method® where the history of 
philosophy is given as an example of such a scale. What, then, are we to 
make of his assertion in the Autobiography* that the sameness of and differ- 
ence between two philosophical theories are not ‘the sameness of a “ uni- 
versal” . . . and the difference between two instances of that universal ’ 
but are ‘the sameness of an historical process and . . . the difference be- 
tween one thing which in the course of that process has turned into some- 
thing else, and the other thing into which it has turned’? Again the principle 
of the overlap of classes has been forgotten along with the teaching that 
the philosophical universal specifies itself into a scale of forms. 

But if we accept the earlier statement of Collingwood’s theory, we find 
good reason for saying that the problems with which philosophers deal are 
in every age the same, as well as for saying (as he does in his later works) 
that they are not. Philosophies differ, it is true, in degree and in kind ; 


*Chapter vii, pp. 44 ff. 
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they are also opposed to one another, so as to give rise to argument and 
dispute, but they are nevertheless the specifications of one and the same 
philosophical universal and so their differences and oppositions are only the 
normal characteristics of the phases in a scale of forms.5? What is stil] 
more significant is the fact that such a scale is always an ascending scale, 
The phases embody progressively more and more fully the generic essence, 
and such a progression implies a completion, a summit to the ascent, an 
acme—that which throughout the gamut of gradations, informs the partie. 
ulars and makes them its particulars and yet does so in varying degrees, 
so that none of them except the last fully typifies the universal. When these 
phases or gradations, then, are the successive notions of a philosophical 
problem and its solution, each of them indeed will differ from the last, wil 
even in a sense be in opposition to it, yet each will be a fuller and a truer 
account of that eternal problem and that eternal truth which all are attemp. 
ing to express with varying degrees of success. The eternal problems ar 
relative to the philosophical universals which in the history of philosophy 
are specified in a scale of forms, and accordingly the method of philosophy 
is at once historical and dialectical. It must trace the scale of forms through. 
out its length in order to achieve its goal (a goal of which the best achieve. 
ments of the human intellect fall far short), but the method it adopts must 
nevertheless always be critical and even, to a certain extent, eristic. 

The metaphysician, accordingly, must be a system-builder; but his 
system being a philosophical system will display itself as a scale of forms, 
And it will be one that, among its various methods of self-manifestation,® 
expresses itself in an historical process the course of which the metaphysician 
must study. He will, therefore, also be an historian tracing the series of 
differing and opposing doctrines in which the universal he is seeking to 
characterise has, in the past, revealed its specifications. 

Thus the implication of contradiction in the doctrine of the Essay on 
Metaphysics is avoided in the Philosophical Method and the contradiction 
itself can be resolved by the application of the principles there expounded. 
And, for all that he says in the later work, these principles must surely be 
regarded as fundamental to Collingwood’s whole position, for he is emphatie 
in his assertion that there is a continuity of development in historical changes, 
and when he maintains that metaphysics is an historical study he insists 
at the same time that its essential interest lies in the manner of and the 
reasons for the changes in absolute presuppositions from one period to 
the next. He insists, also, that the understanding of the past is indispensable 
to the proper understanding of the present, whether we are dealing with 
absolute presuppositions or with other historical matters. And to admit 
all this is to admit, after all, that there is a sense—not loose or indefinite, 
but precise—in which the problems of philosophy are eternal ; not the 


**This is the real reason why philosophers inevitably and perpetually disagree. 

%Cf. Philosophical Method, Ch. IX, § 3. The other modes of self-manifestation of the 
system are (i) as a body of philosophical sciences, (ii) as the philosophical doctrines 
of a single age and (iii) as the philosophy of a single man. All of these are over 
lapping classes and so all are mutually intervolved. 
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sense in which any historical fact can be called eternal because it has happened 
once and for all,*4 but that in which it is true to say (with Kant) that only 
the permanent can change. The new form which a problem takes is only 
a new form, but the problem is still the same. Its form is new because new 
material relevant to it has come to hand, because new evidence has been 
discovered and new interpretations have been made. All this has certainly 
modified it, but it has not sheerly changed; it has developed and grown, 
which it could not have done if it had been replaced by an utterly different 
question. We cannot, therefore, refuse to call philosophical problems eternal, 
at least in this sense, for if the resemblances between those of one generation 
and those of another were purely superficial and deceptive, we should have 
to believe that these resemblances had deceived the philosophers themselves 
who raised the questions and must consequently have falsified their attempted 
solutions. They must have mistaken one problem for another entirely 
different and so have been ignorant of the questions they were trying to 
answer. For, clearly, the philosophers of the past believed themselves to 
be discussing the same problems as had been tackled by their predecessors 
and they built upon foundations which their predecessors had laid. The 
denial of eternal problems, in this sense, then, would make nonsense of the 
whole history of philosophy and would render contemporary thought com- 
pletely unintelligible. 

To support this conclusion we may call Collingwood himself as witness, 
for, writing of the history of philosophical thought, he says : ‘ It is a genuine 
history in so far as the events contained in it lead each to the next : so far, 
that is, as each philosopher has learnt his philosophy through studying 
the work of his predecessors. For in that case each is trying to do what 
his predecessors did—to philosophize; but to do it better by doing it 
differently ; assimilating whatever seems true, rejecting whatever seems 
false, and thus producing a new philosophy which is at the same time an 
improved version of the old. His successor in turn stands in this same 
relation to himself, and thus the entire history of thought is the history 
of a single sustained attempt to solve a single permanent problem, each 
phase advancing the problem by the extent of all the work done on it in 
the interval, and summing up the fruits of this work in the shape of a unique 
presentation of the problem.’* 


Errot E. Harris 
University of the Witwatersrand. 


“See Autobiography, p. 49. 
“Philosophical Method, pp. 194-5. 
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THE ETHICS OF H. A. PRICHARD 


I 


The history of philosophy suggests that to a reflective mind the moral 
situation is more urgent than the physical environment. There is no more 
obvious, and no better, illustration of this than Kant. While Kant was 
content to judge that scientific thinking is concerned exclusively with 
phenomena, he had no doubt that moral activity involved a genuine contact 
with the real. Throughout the history of thought, although successive 
philosophers have been able to take seriously and to assert the strangest 
views about the nature of the world in general, they have usually been far 
more discreet and far nearer the implicit conceptions of the common man in 
their treatment of ethics. 

Yet, even in moral philosophy, it is possible to lose contact with the human 
situation and to relapse into something like a mere criticism of categories, 
The common human experience which gives meaning to ethical theories is 
neglected, and the philosopher is content with logical niceties in a vacuum. 
Not that the logical niceties are to be despised ;_ it is through them that a 
moral philosophy exceeds the instinctive deliverances of conscience. Re 
proach is directed towards the vacuum; a logician is also a man, and an 
ethical theory ought to satisfy him in both capacities. 

Such a reproach must be addressed to the moral philosophy of the late 
Professor H. A. Prichard. The posthumous publication of a number of his 
ethical writings makes possible a fuller survey of his thought on the subject! 
It must be said, nevertheless, that, while these new writings fill out the few 
essays and lectures which he permitted himself to publish in his lifetime, 
they do not offer anything essentially new. The main burden of Prichard’s 
ethical theory can be discerned clearly enough in the Mind article of 1912 
on Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake ? and in the lecture on Duty 
and Interest. We may perhaps regret that, unlike the Mind article, Duly 
and Interest is not reprinted in the present volumé. Sir David Ross, in his 
introductory note, explains that it was omitted because it had been largely 
used and expanded in the hitherto unpublished essay on Moral Obligation, 
but some will think that the brief and incisive statement of the original 
lecture had a value of its own and was worth preserving in a more permanent 
form than the familiar grey paper cover. This new, though incomplete, 
essay of seventy-seven pages is, however, the principal feature of the pos 
thumous volume, and future criticism of Prichard must be based chiefly 
upon it. 

Prichard certainly did not retreat of set purpose from the moral fact; 


1Moral Obligation. Essays and Lectures. By H. A. Pricnarp. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Pp. 201. Price 15s). Page references are to this volume, 
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in a sense it was the very purity of his ethical thinking which made it so 
inadequate. He leaves us, in the concrete, with an impression of overwhelm- 
ing moral integrity and, in the abstract, with a few atomic ethical concepts 
which are wholly insufficient to shore up our ruins. His intellectual puritan- 
ism so recoils from any contamination of the notion of obligation that the 
moral context is practically abolished. These generalizations must now be 
substantiated, for it is only by an examination of his ethical analyses that 
his deliberate rejection of an ethical synthesis can be either understood or 
legitimately deplored. 


I 


Prichard’s positive doctrine, as already expressed in the 1912 article, 
was that we have immediate knowledge of particular moral obligations in 
particular circumstances, and that such knowledge no more requires justifica- 
tion or derivation than any other kind of immediate knowledge. Just as the 
theory of knowledge can deal with scepticism only by inducing people to 
notice instances of genuine knowledge, so the principal task of moral phil- 
osophy is to recall people from unnecessary moral doubt or sophistication 
to the immediacy of the apprehension of obligation. 

By taking as his parallel instance in the theory of knowledge the abstract 
statement that 7 x 4 = 28 Prichard evaded a difficulty, for his contention 
in ethics was that we immediately apprehended not a set of moral principles 
but, for example, the obligation to pay this debt to this person in these 
circumstances. Moral principles were only generalizations from such partic- 
ular apprehensions. A better parallel in the theory of knowledge would, 
therefore, have been an instance of perception. When we are looking for a 
book, and come across it and say: ‘There is my copy of Pride and Pre- 
judice’, this would rank on the level of common sense as an instance of 
immediate recognition. But it can by no means be so easily admitted that 
this is immediate knowledge on the level of logical analysis. Indeed it fairly 
evidently is not ; it. is a probable judgement which we make spontaneously 
on the basis of the sensible indications, and only a theory of perception 
can reveal to us the logical basis and the degree of probability of the con- 
clusion. 

Hence commonsense immediacy must be distinguished from logical 
immediacy. A judgement is immediate on the level of common sense when 
it is made spontaneously without any explicit weighing of evidence and 
when, consequently, we are not aware that it is not immediate. Such a 
judgement may be logically immediate, but it may equally not be so. A 
judgement is logically immediate only when we are positively aware that 
it is a case of direct apprehension. The discrimination of such judgements 
is possible only to philosophy. 

It follows that, while we must admit the commonsense immediacy of 
many of our particular moral judgements, we need not admit their logical 
immediacy. The moral philosopher has still to explore and to criticize their 
possible logical basis. Prichard could not satisfactorily commend his thesis 
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by a mere reference to the ostensibly immediate character of ordinary moral 
judgements, nor was he in fact content to do so. , His persistent efforts to 
demolish other systems of ethics amounted to an attempt to force us back 
upon his intuitive theory, and it is only if his work of demolition was success. 
ful that we shall be content to inhabit the ‘ prefab ’ which he desired to erect 
on the site. 


Ill 


In attacking any ethical doctrine which attempted to find a derivation 
for moral obligation, Prichard relied to a large extent on an appeal to the 
distinctive character of the moral ‘ ought’. He is constantly telling us that 
this theory or that fails because it turns the moral ‘ ought ’ into a non-moral 
‘ ought ’ or represents it as merely hypothetical. Here we may suspect that 
he was misled by failing to distinguish two senses in which a notion may be 
said to be derivative. A notion is strictly derivative if it either contains or 
is essentially relative to some necessarily previous notion. Thus the concept 
of number presupposes the concept of unity, and an epistemological realist 
would hold that the notion of knowing is essentially relative to the notion 
of real being. 

There is another sense, however, in which we commonly speak of finding 
the origin of a notion, even though this origin is not to be perceived by mere 
inspection of the notion itself. While the notion itself is swi generis, it may 
occur only when certain other factors are present to the mind. Thus it is 
possible to hold that we have a direct awareness of the substantial self, 
which is a wholly distinctive kind of mental object, but that we have this 
awareness only in conjunction with a more specific experience. If we hold 
this, we shall be asserting that, while the notion of the self is sui generis, it 
never enters into consciousness by itself but only as the result of reflection 
upon some event in the superficial stream of consciousness. 

It is in this latter sense that we might speak of finding the origin of the 
moral ‘ ought’. There need be no doubt that the notion of moral obligation 
is sui generis, being a relation of a free will to a possible course of action. 
But its distinctive character does not entail that there is nothing more to 
be said about it and that we have only to observe it with natural piety when 
it presents itself. We may still ask, as moral philosophers usually do, in 
relation to what kind of possible course of action we feel ourselves under 4 
moral obligation. Prichard did not, of course, rule out this question ; the 
third of the four questions which he asks at the outset of his essay on Moral 
Obligation is precisely this: ‘ What is the character which an act must 
have for us to be bound to do it, and the possession of which by our action 
is the reason why we ought to do it?’ Nevertheless he was in practice 
excessively chary of acknowledging any answer to this question, and the 
ground of his reluctance may not unreasonably be supposed to be a fear of 
compromising the distinctive character of the moral ‘ ought ’. 


*p. 88. 
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For the obvious notion from which right may be in this second sense 
derivative is that of good, and Prichard makes intolerably short work of 
theories which derive right from good. His fundamental and frequently 
repeated objection is that it is impossible to give a fully objective meaning 
to ‘good’ without equating it with ‘that which ought to exist’. This, 
however, cannot apply to something which is to be brought into existence 
by right action, for such a thing by hypothesis does not exist, and what does 
not exist is not a subject of attributes. To this objection it may be replied 
with equal brevity that it may well be nonsense to say of a non-existent 
thing that it ought to exist; at any rate it is probably a waste of time to 
try to find an acceptable meaning for this sentence. For theories of objective 
value are not so much concerned with what things ought to exist as with what 
qualities and acts existent things ought to have, and it is not nonsensical 
to suspect that there may be a meaning of ‘ ought ’ in which it is significant 
to say that this thing ought to be in this state or to manifest that activity. 

The classical doctrine of objective value is, after all, that of Aristotle, 
and according to Aristotle the good of a thing is the fulfilment of its nature 
as its evil is the frustration of its nature. This is not a theory of what non- 
existent things ought to exist but a doctrine of the qualities and activities 
which ought to belong to existent things. It is, therefore, of special interest 
to see what Prichard had to say of Aristotle. Here we are sadly disappointed, 
for we find that Prichard was a typical victim of the modern English tendency 
to study the Hthics minutely without regard to the Physics or Metaphysics. 
In an essay on The Meaning of dya0év in the Ethics of Aristotle he manages 
to persuade himself that Aristotle meant no more by dya#év than that 
which is productive of happiness or pleasure. It should be sufficient to say 
that no one who considered what Aristotle meant by the terms ¢vovs and 
évrehéxeva. could possibly arrive at so jejune a conclusion. The page which 
Prichard devotes to Aristotle in his essay on Moral Obligation® is equally 
oblivious of the metaphysical foundation of the Aristotelian ethic. In short, 
Prichard’s treatment of Aristotle is merely an especially awful warning of 
what is likely to happen to even the most intelligent person who tries to 
read the Ethics in isolation from the rest of the Aristotelian corpus. 


IV 


We may say, therefore, that Prichard’s criticism of ethical theories 
which base the right on the good fail to hit the mark. We shall have to say 
the same of his remarks on the relation of duty to happiness. Here again the 
question is a great deal more profound than he seems ever to have suspected. 
He was so impressed by the prima facie distinction between an action being 
a duty and an action conducing to happiness that he was content to reiterate 
it a8 a sufficient answer to all attempts to bring duty and happiness into 
harmony. ‘We have only to ask ourselves whether some act’s being that 
Which would do most to make us happy would render it what we are bound 
to do, to know that it would not ’.4 


*pp. 108-9, 
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This, no doubt, as far as it goes, is true. A Benthamite attempt to deduce 
morality from the individual desire of happiness logically commits its ad- 
herents to the task of showing that all specifically ethical terms are meaning- 
less. This is a task from which recent Benthamites have not shrunk, but, 
in criticizing Prichard, we may exempt ourselves from criticizing them and 
may be glad that Prichard was a civilized person who acknowledged the 
specific meaning of ethical terms, however we may traverse the interpretation 
which he put upon them. But the business of the moral philosopher is not 
only to point out the differences between the imperative of duty and the 
desire of happiness ; it is also to try to carry out the much more subtle task 
of drawing the relationship between them. 

Some of Prichard’s statements were far too hasty and absolute. ‘ We 
can come to recognize that conduciveness to our advantage is simply ir- 
relevant to the question whether it is a duty to do some action’. ‘No man 
thinks it a duty to be moved by the desire of his happiness ’.6 Such pronounce- 
ments seem singularly remote from the conflict between present gratification 
and future happiness which is not the least prominent feature of the moral 
life of Vhomme moyen sensuel. It may be, of course, that only those have 
time to write moral philosophy who are not distracted by moral conflict, 
but even these happily predestined persons should pay attention to the 
struggles of their less fortunate fellows. No one who has the least acquaint- 
ance with human nature in the raw is going to despise the motive of ultimate 
self-interest, just as on the theological plane it is only the amateur theologian 
who regards the fear of the Lord as an unworthy beginning of wisdom. 
The beginning of wisdom and no more, that undoubtedly it is, just as en- 
lightened self-interest is no more than a beginning of morality, but the moral 
philosopher, like the theologian, should give due weight to beginnings and 
not rule them out of court. 

At a more analytic level what does this amount to? Although we must 
agree that the moral life would be incorrectly defined as the quest of happi- 
ness, and that it is often a duty to sacrifice a personal good to a more universal 
good, it is nevertheless morally right to seek happiness in due proportion. 
It would be absurd to suppose that moral rightness attaches only to actions 
which are unpleasant and to exclude from the moral life the harmonious 
satisfaction of natural desires. Moreover there are many cases of moral 
choice in which the good of the agent is the main concern and we should 
usually and correctly say that there is a duty to prefer permanent happiness 
to transitory pleasure. We attribute moral blame to a man who becomes an 
habitual drunkard, even if he has no wife and family whose interests and 
happiness are affected by his ruling passion and quite apart from any injury 
which he may inflict upon human society by becoming a less efficient member 
of it. We blame him first of all because he has failed in his duty to himself 
and has made himself less of a man than he might have been by sacrificing 
his real fulfilment and happiness to the pleasure of the moment. 


Sp. 97. 
*p. 137, 
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Nor is it irrelevant to morality whether right action tends on the whole 
to the happiness of the agent or not. If it were true that right action tended 
on the whole to make the agent less happy, a world in which there were 
more good men would be less happy than a world in which there were more 
bad men. In such a world could we wish that other men should act rightly ? 
For, while indifference to our own happiness conveys a suggestion of vague 
nobility, even Prichard would presumably admit that the fulfilment of duty 
has something to do with promoting the happiness of those other than the 
agent. It seems that in such a world we could not wish that other men 
should act rightly. This being so, we could scarcely continue to wish to act 
rightly ourselves, for the moral imperative must be universally valid if it is 
valid at all. Hence we should be in a contradictory situation, for it would 
be one in which we could not continue on reflection to think it our duty to 
do our duty. The moral imperative, therefore, presupposes a reasonable 
conviction that right action tends on the whole towards general happiness, 
including the happiness of the agent himself. This is not a wholly original 
argument, for everyone will remember how Kant made use of a similar 
bridge from ethics to a new kind of metaphysics, but it is worth recalling 
that the apostle of duty for duty’s sake, more clearsighted than some of his 
followers, was very far from dismissing the question of happiness as irrelevant 
to duty. 


Our first impression of Prichard’s ethical writings is of a mind of great 
intellectual acumen and the greatest moral integrity. But, the more we 
persist in examining his doctrines, the more disappointed we become. There 
comes a time when we are almost ready to dismiss the intellectual acumen 
as mere pernicketiness and the moral integrity as pathological puritanism. 
If this is an unfair reaction, it is at least not unnatural when we vontemplate 
the few isolated moral intuitions with which Prichard leaves us. 

For the great moral philosophers—Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza 
Kant, Bradley—have all thought it their business to describe a form of life 
and to relate morality to the nature of man and the nature of the world. 
Whether we agree with their specific opinion or not, we must recognize 
that they had an adequate conception of the job they were trying to do. 
The Marxists owe much of their contemporary appeal to the fact that their 
moral enthusiasm, if they will permit us to use the term, is based on a definite 
view of the world and of history. Our general complaint against the minute 
philosophers, among whom Prichard must be reckoned, is not simply that 
their conscientious researches end chiefly in negation, for no man can be 
asked to affirm more than he thinks, but that they seem to glory in presenting 
us with a vacuum. 


D. J. B. Hawkins 
Godalming. 
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‘THE CONCEPT OF MIND’ 


Of some books it can be said that no one who seriously tries to do justice 
to them can be left unaffected intellectually by the experience of trying to 
take stock of their meaning. Professor Ryle’s book! certainly belongs to this 
class. Although its fundamental thesis is relatively simple, it makes upon 
the student a revolutionary impact comparable to Berkeley’s Principles, 
with which indeed it has been compared. No doubt some readers will al- 
ready be familiar with the lineaments of the method Professor Ryle is using, 
whether they have met it in learned periodicals or in the unpublished works 
of masters of analytic philosophy; but the originality of his book lies 
primarily in the fact that here we see these methods applied in detail to the 
solution, or should I say, the dissolution of a major group of philosophical 
problems. The method is on trial, and that in the only court which can allow 
a decisive verdict of its worth—namely in the attack upon a range of prob- 
lems which are admitted to lie at the very heart of philosophy. 

Mr. John Wisdom has well said that since methods of formal analysis 
displaced the programme of ‘ new-level analysis ’, we have in effect in phil- 
osophy agreed to substitute industry for insight. Whereas when the reaction 
from idealistic logic was at its height, we sought to lay bare the structure 
of the fundamental facts of the world, to-day we no longer identify analysis 
with the reduction of complexes to sets of related simples, but rather with 
a kind of elucidation which takes away from us any intellectual malaise 
or discomfort in the use of the expressions of ordinary discourse or of the 
sciences. Most people agree that the expressions they use do exercise an 
unholy fascination over them; they admit that they are often bound by 
the spell of words and unable to pierce through the veil they have woven 
by means of them. In the days when ‘ new-level analysis ’ was all the vogue, 
this piercing was identified with a kind of penetration, a kind of grasp of 
the way in which the simples indicated by the expression belonged together 
in the real, whereas to-day philosophers like Professor Ryle try to cure us of 
the discomfort we experience by reminding us of the ordinary use of language. 

In a way Professor Ryle’s book is before all else a ‘ cure for theorists’. 
These unhappy mortals come in for a good deal of well earned castigation 
in his pages. It is not only Descartes with his doctrines of the ‘ ghost in the 
machine ’, who forms the object of his attack; it is all those who have 
practiced the form of intellectual pretence known as ‘ theory of knowledge’, 
who come in for his pointed and cathartic raillery. Perhaps to benefit from 
his therapy, one must have suffered from forms of intellectual disease com- 
parable to those from which he is at such pains to cure himself. The present 
writer certainly knows that he himself has often been in the position of the 


1The Concept of Mind. By Gipert Rytz. (London: MHutchinson’s University 
Library, Senior Series. 1949. Pp. 334. Price 12s 6d). 
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patient on Professor Ryle’s couch. He has groped and struggled to make 
the transition from ‘ acquaintance with sense-data which are alone directly 
given us to knowledge of a world of permanent things undergoing changes 
in a single space and time’: he has looked anxiously and hopefully at the 
solutions offered him by such masters as Hume and Kant, hoping by their 
ingenuity to extricate himself from the predicament in which he finds him- 
self. All the time of course the remedy was close at hand ; it could be found 
by anyone who attended to_the way in which we actually used words, who 
bothered to relate the various ways in which we used the familiar descriptive 
concepts of everyday, and who greatly daring, tried to co-ordinate with them 
the highly specialised uses to which the same concepts were put in stating 
the special’ problems of epistemology. Admittedly in the actual layout of 
his book Professor Ryle devotes most attention to the metaphysical bifurca- 
tion of the human person into an inner and an outer aspect, a hidden ‘ inter- 
ior’ mental life and its overt bodily expression; his polemic against the 
view that our bodily behaviour is somehow explained causally by its mental 
source is sustained and highly convincing, and raises very important issues 
concerning the nature of explanation in psychology. But the reader may 
sometimes suspect that the target of the author’s criticism is less the Car- 
tesian doctrine of the ‘ ghost in the machine’ than the almost unnoticed 
prevalence of that doctrine in the statement of traditional epistemological 
problems and indeed philosophical problems generally. In philosophy it is 
not enough simply to lay bare the origin of the disease ; one has painfully 
to rid oneself of its primary and secondary symptoms, and indeed recognize 
that these may be more destructive of well-being than the heart of the ailment 
itself. Certainly professional philosophers may well find their needs met 
more by the later chapters of Professor Ryle’s book when he attends to 
the scope and meaning of their confused enterprises than in the earlier 
when he launches his onslaught on the Cartesian mythology. We have all 
of us played the kind of game he describes and must be profoundly grateful 
to him for the way in which he compels us see our undertakings ; but at 
times even in this the most valuable part of his extraordinarily impressive 
book he gives us pause. Certainly he shows how fantastic the language 
that epistemologists use often is. He is able not simply to reduce their 
undertakings to the absurd, but also effectively to caricature them in the 
process. They recognise themselves as the men struggling to hoist themselves 
or somehow to be hoisted from the well of immediate limited assurance to 
the ease of their normal life whether at the desk or in the laboratory, in the 
bus or in the train. They way they have twisted wilfully the subtleties as 
well as the simplicities of ordinary language in order to state their precious 
pseudo-problem is beautifully exposed; the sense-datum theorist, the 
phenomenalist hang their heads in shame ;_ their deficiencies of language- 
sense have found them out. In the case of the latter his insight is admitted ; 
but it is the partial insight of a man who saw the flaws in his opponent’s 
position without seeing that it was a position his opponent ought never to 
have taken up. And yet a hesitation remains ; it is fine that a philosopher 
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of Professor Ryle’s calibre should be as ruthless as this where the work of 
his predecessors is concerned. The scientist, the poet (although Professor 
Ryle says very little about poets) may enlarge the frontiers of language, 
even set problems to the philosopher by the mythology they inspire ;_ but 
the philosopher has no such freedom admitted to him. He is condemned to 
the criticism of other people’s discourse ; heaven help him if in the process 
he plunges into metaphor or analogy himself ! 

When one lays down Professor Ryle’s book, it is not only one’s under- 
standing of the logical geography of expressions such as ‘ mind’, ‘ will’, 
‘intellect ’, ‘imagination’, ‘ observation’, ‘thought’, which has been 
clarified ; he has taught his readers an immense amount concerning the 
way they have been led up the garden path by philosophers who have set 
them unanswerable problems to solve, which need never have arisen if the 
philosophers in question had only kept their feet on the ground and disci- 
plined their language. He gives us so much sense that it seems almost unfair 
to criticise his evaluation of the nonsense. Yet in the end it is hard to be 
satisfied with his presentation of the roots of metaphysics, of mythology in 
the fields he is exploring. Does philosophical myth-making have its sole 
source in type-confusion? Is the man who is bothered about the relation 
of his inner and his outer life on all fours with the tourist who in Oxford is 
found looking for the university which the colleges somehow serve? He 
could be if he treated ‘ mind ’ as the name of a mysterious, invisible, intangible 
stuff; but is he? Of course Ryle tries to do justice to the difference, tries 
to show how unlike the two perplexities are ; yet in the end one is compelled 
to say that for him the resemblance matters more than the difference. He 
would like to dissolve the whole family of anxieties that issue from this sense 
of duality in human existence by a dexterous and sustained use of the theory 
of logical types. And of course he does take us a long way ; a great deal of 
the language we have used to express this opposition of inner and outer is 
revealed as impossibly crude and confused. His examples are almost com- 
pulsive in their variety and interest. 

Is it obstinacy then or prejudice that makes one cling to the nonsense 
as if it concealed an insight that somehow had not been unpacked? It is 
not that one rejects the rigorous substitution of concrete for abstract that 
is so outstanding a feature of Professor Ryle’s work; to use a phrase of 
Mr. Wisdom’s, such substitution belongs to the very progress of philosophy 
and it is only the sluggard who will turn aside from it. It is rather that 
Professor Ryle has chosen his examples in such a way that they enable him 
dissolve the problems he is considering; none of them really help a man 
who wants to show the point of the kind of nonsense that people have spoken 
on this subject. 

May I illustrate this by a rather lengthy example drawn from the theory 
of knowledge? It is not a ‘theorist’s solemnity ’ actually mentioned by 
Professor Ryle ; ‘ but I am sure that he will find it at least as uncongenial 
as I do. Some epistemologists speak of the perceiver as ‘ interpreting the 
given’ : the phrase is used to bracket every conceivable sort of perception, 
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whether on the road, when the thirsty hiker sees an inn in the distance, or 
in the laboratory when the lengthy and difficult experiment nears conclusion. 
Kant is the father of this family of theorists, and he must bear the main 
burden of their reproach. Of course it is palpable absurdity to suppose that 
when we are chasing a bus or buying Christmas presents for our friends we 
are ‘interpreting the given’: we are trying to board the bus or to find a 
suitable present for Aunt Susan. Besides the phrase has its own proper 
uses, and if we abuse it for any and every purpose, we shall soon cease to 
have its assistance when we need it, for instance in describing an archae- 
ologist at work on some fragmentary and hardly decipherable inscription. 
If a man uses a hockey stick for every game, it is not only his cricket and 
golf that suffer; he endangers the very existence of the game of hockey ! 
‘Everything is what it is, and not another thing ’. 

Yet Kant and his followers were after something, when they boldly 
lifted the language of groping, uncertain, hardly-won awareness and used 
it of perception in general. They were the prisoners sometimes of their own 
metaphors and analogies; but sometimes on the other hand they knew 
the point of what they were doing and played a game that was both intel- 
ligible and illuminating. For instance Kant wanted very much to throw 
into relief the difference between theoretical physics and metaphysical 
speculation. Accordingly he had to attend in almost tortuous detail to the 
perceptual basis of the former; he was convinced in Whitehead’s phrase 
that ‘ you could not ask what was the meaning of the world in as much as 
the very notion of a world took for granted the imposition of meaning ’. 
Such language to-day will raise a smile; yet Whitehead saw what Kant was 
after, saw why he had to stretch language to breaking point to say it. Kant 
had to speak of perception as if it were like deciphering an inscription in 
order to show how strange and how unlike the scientist’s the metaphysician’s 
questions were. 

Ryle has some very interesting observations to make on understanding 
Newton. ‘To be a Newtonian was not just to say what Newton had said, 
but also to say and do what Newton would have said and done’ (p. 287). 
Unfortunately for his readers he says rather less about what it is to understand 
a philosopher. Clearly it does not consist simply in being able to answer 
examination questions on his theories !_ Nor of course for Ryle can it consist 
in anything which might be described in terms of sympathetic penetration 
of his ‘ private, inner life’. Would he allow that it might consist in under- 
standing the point of the moves he has made, the queer unsettling expansions 
of ordinary usage to which he has been compelled? Since Moore called 
philosophers’ attention to the vital importance of ordinary language, they 
have had at their disposal a peculiarly powerful weapon with which to 
combat the spell of the various mythologies which philosophical tradition 
has tended to canonise. But there is a danger that the onslaught on a con- 
fused and often sterile tradition will obscure the insights its originators 
were trying to express. 

For Ryle of course insight and expression are one, even if the latter term 
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is largely confined in reference to the soliloquies in which the philosophers’ 
work was first delivered. If one goes back to Kant’s Kritik or to Descartes’ 
Meditations, after reading Ryle, one naturally wants to rewrite them ; yet 
one wonders when the rewriting is done, whether it will not seem as if there 
were vital points, even perhaps some of the most vital, which Ryle has 
missed. That may seem arrogant; but too often in the central polemic 
of his book Ryle seems to be indicting a debased and vulgarised Cartesianism. 
His polemic is a deliverance for all his readers from superstitions to which 
their love of false abstractions has made them easy prey. Yet the question 
remains ; just what was Descartes doing ? 

To some this may seem a retreat from the proper work of criticising the 
book to a dreary and fruitless exercise in scholarship of little philosophical 
interest. But there I wonder. On page 199 of his book, Ryle summarises 
a considerable part of his argument as follows : (: To talk of a person’s 
mind is not to talk of a repository which is permitted to house objects that 
something called ‘‘ the physical world ”’ is forbidden to house ; it is to talk 
of the person’s abilities, liabilities and inclinations to do and undergo certain 
sorts of things, and of the doing and undergoing of these things in the ordin- 
ary world ) In that sentence one catches the rigour and the concreteness 
of his analysis. (The whole mysterious thing called ‘ mind’ is unpacked into 
a system of related and competing dispositions, skills, moods, performances, 
operations, etc) The reader has a sense of getting down to bed rock, in 
a way it may be said, that in the days when we were told simply that the 
mind ‘ is a logical construction out of its states ’ he did not. We leave Russell 
as well as Bosanquet behind for the sane world of Jane Austen. And yet 
the reader is left with an uneasy sense that in the unpacking some very 
important items in the trunk do not receive mention. Among them we could 
include the work of men like Descartes, the point of the moves they made. 

But there are other omissions. It is significant that in his chapter on 
the imagination Professor Ryle says nothing whatsoever of the ‘ romantic 
imagination ’. Perhaps he could not be expected to attend to the difficult, 
even wild speculations of men like Coleridge and Blake. Yet they protested 
against the prevalent opinion of their age that the philosopher was called 
to be the Newton of the moral sciences. Ryle himself has little sympathy 
with that form of philosophic occupational disease. Might he not therefore 
have attended a little to the work done on the character of intellectual 
operations by men who had the insight at least to see through the illusion 
in its hey-day ? 

Again while Ryle has little patience with the boast of James Mill that 
‘given time he could make the workings of the human mind as plain as 
the way from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s Cathedral’, there is a certain 
similarity of temper between them. What would either have made of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ sudden reference in one of his ‘ terrible’ sonnets 
to the ‘ mountains’ of the mind, those ‘ cliffs of fali’ which only the man 
who had never hung on them, would hold cheap? Would either take his 
words seriously? Yet Hopkins is not talking of terrors endured by some 
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spectral occupant of his bodily machine. He is speaking of himself, of his 
soliloquies perhaps rather than his lecturing or conversation ; but he makes 
himself intelligible, for he is referring to things others have known and en- 
dured, and called mental or even spiritual without concession to Cartesian 
tradition. 

Again in the chapter on the will, Ryle’s powerful weapon of reductio ad 


‘ absurdum almost lets him down. He guys the notion of volition in a way 


that makes it perfectly clear he has not taken the measure of the problem 
of moral conflict. When he speaks of the oddness of talking of ‘ difficult 
volitions ’, he should remember that the confessors whom he mentions in 
other places, often hear their penitents do just that. Their language is less 
pedantic ; it is often highly confused, full of mythology ; but obstinately 
they cling to it till taught a better. Anyone can poke fun at the things 
which e.g. Professor C. A. Campbell has written on ‘ effort of will’, but few 
have succeeded in exorcising the spell his analysis casts on those who obstin- 
ately insist on its congruity with their own experience. 

It may seem churlish thus to criticise a book from which any reader 
must learn much. The volume is packed full of telling and effective dis- 
cussions. It is not only on its central theme that it is illuminating but on 
all kinds of matters. For instance there is an admirable discussion of mech- 
anism on pp. 76 ff.; the chapter on the intellect contains much illuminating 
material on theories, theory-construction, etc. There is a very provocative 
treatment of the problems of perception, in which, to use old fashioned 
language, Ryle defends a sophisticated form of naive realism against causal 
theory and phenomenalism alike. Admittedly his treatment here is a little 
cavalier as well as pungent, and one may hope that he will draw some written 
comment from Professor H. H. Price! One closes the book with feelings of 
gratitude and admiration ; but also one is left hoping that its work may 
be done again by someone who, sharing to the full Ryle’s analytic penetration 
and rigorous repudiation of generalised expressions, is also capable of ap- 
preciating more the signal contributions made to the philosophy of mind 
by men like Dilthey and Collingwood. It must be said that Ryle pays almost 
as little attention to the light shed, and the problems raised, by the activity 
of critical history as he does to those offered by the utterance of poet and 
mystic. 

In conclusion one can only quote in admiration and agreement the words 
used by Professor Ryle on page 81: ‘Men are not machines, not even 
ghost-ridden machines. They are men—a tautology which is sometimes 
worth remembering’. We are still waiting for a major philosophical work 
on the concept of man—or should I say person? To this work Professor 
Ryle has made a major contribution in his own most cathartic book. 


D. M. MacKinnon 


King’s College, Aberdeen. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, II 


A SURVEY OF WORK DEALING WITH 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 
BRITISH EMPIRICISM, 1945-50 


The breadth of the field’ covered by this survey makes it almost un- 
necessary to point out that the survey is not exhaustive. I have not even 
tried to summarise the whole content of any book or article mentioned. 
Instead I have commented on special topics, which I judge to be important 
or interesting, and have constructed the survey, in large part, around sub- 
jects the discussion of which seems to be characteristic of the last five years, 
This method may serve to emphasise the discovery that published work 
during that time has tended to neglect the empirical part of the British 
‘empiricist ’ philosophies and to be preoccupied instead with those very 
aspects in which empiricist methods are least in evidence. This applies 
to work on Locke and Berkeley most of all, but it is also not untrue of 
work on Hobbes. As we seem, not surprisingly, to have come to a com- 
parative lull in Humian studies, one cannot safely offer a similar generalisa- 
tion about work on Hume, even if some attention has been paid to the place 
of ‘ reason’ in Hume’s ethics. Of course these observations, for what they 
are worth, do not imply that present-day philosophy is becoming increasingly 
unsympathetic to empiricism: for the five years covered by this survey 
follow a decade in which empiricism, and particularly that of Berkeley and 
Hume, has been given an extraordinarily full and sympathetic discussion. 
But the reapers have passed, and it is the bent and twisted stalks that now 
remain to be cut. Hence perhaps the shifting of attention to some of the 
less empirical, the less straightforward parts of British ‘ empirical’ phil- 
osophy. Such work may nevertheless help in ascertaining the power and 
scope of empiricism itself. Bearing this possibility in mind I shall comment 
on recent studies of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in turn. 

It is easy to depict Hobbes as a rationalist, if one emphasises his own 
characterisation of philosophical knowledge as general, hypothetical, and 
non-factual, and the influence upon this conception of his admiration for 
geometry. On the other hand, no orthodox empiricist work succeeds in 
introducing sensation, as the ‘ original’ of all our knowledge, more quickly 
than does Leviathan: the epistemology of its first three chapters is an 
empiricist fundamentalism. But how far does Hobbes carry his epistemol- 
ogical empiricism in practice ? How is it combined with his rationalist view 
of philosophy itself? Is it to be distinguished from his materialism? And 
what is its relation, first to his theory of signs, and secondly to his political 
philosophy ? These are questions to which recent work on Hobbes provides 
a partial answer. 

From Mr. Russell comes the reminder that Hobbes’s empiricism was 
combined, in a way not repeated until quite modern times, with a stress 
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on mathematics as providing for philosophy models of definition, of deductive 
‘reckoning’ and of consistency.1 The elucidation of this judgment (not 
worked out by Mr. Russell) would have to take into account the mediating 
position occupied ostensibly by Hobbes’s theory of signs, and his nominalism, 
Y and in doing so would doubtless throw light upon present-day logical empiri- 
cism, which is eclectic in significantly similar ways. In the first place, 
however, the exact scope of the term ‘empiricist’, applied to Hobbes, 
in- would have to be determined as it is not determined by Mr. Russell, who 
en speaks of Hobbes’s materialism, his nominalism and his various accounts 
ad. of the passions without indicating to what degree, if at all, his empiricism 
unt is expressed in each. 

ib- By itself, Hobbes’s epistemological empiricism does not imply materialism. 
Ts, It is one thing to announce that all knowledge is to be analysed in terms of 
rk sensation, with memory and imagination called in as special developments 
ish of sensation, but another to give an account of sensation, lively or decaying, 
2 in terms of motions. It is this secondary analysis, and not the first, that = 
ies distinguishes Hobbes’s programme from those of Locke, Berkeley and == 
of | Hume. Unfortunately this distinction is not kept clear in some recent a 
m- accounts of Hobbes’s procedure. Mr. Russell passes over it. And it receives 
sa- no special comment in a much more detailed study, that of Mr. D. G. James, 
ace who sees in the general contrast between Hobbes’s materialism and his 
ey rationalism an enormous contradiction in Hobbes’s system.2. Mr. James 
gly points out that Hobbes’s materialism is serving rationalistic interests by 
rey making the world (including the data of sense) material, free from the occult, 
nd and therefore (as Hobbes’s scientific optimism led him to believe) masterable 
on. by reason.* But, he complains, this attitude leads Hobbes at times to the 
ow identification of thought with speech. Such an amalgamation makes it 
the impossible for Hobbes to do more than pretend to have given an account of 
nil- rationality. And further, speech being the use and connecting of names 
ind arbitrarily assigned, it cannot therefore yield truth, cannot get beyond a 
ent game with words. In the ‘ intellectual greed’ of his mind Hobbes has been 
trying to represent truth as man-made: yet he continues to claim that 


wn some truths, such as ‘if man, then living creature’, are true eternally. 
nd There is a corresponding incoherence, according to Mr. James, in his con- 
for ception of morality, which is ‘of our making and yet has absolute claims 
in on us ’. 

kly Now anyone who took seriously the semantic conception of truth and 
a0 | ‘Bertrand Russell: History of Western Philosophy (London, 1946), Bk. III, Pt. 1, 
10l- Ch. VIII. Despite Mr. Russell’s mention of the empiricist side of Hobbes, it is 
iew Locke whom he pronounces to be the founder of empiricism. 


ll 1D. G. James: The Life of Reason. Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke (London, 1949). 
‘Mr. James sometimes uses the word ‘ rationalism ’ as the contrary of ‘ transcendental- 
ical ism’ or some equivalent term. In one place he says that ‘ rationalism ’ ends in 
des the spirit of Hume. But in discussing Hobbes he is thinking mainly of that 
attitude of mind to which reason is potential omniscience (and omnipotence) ; 
not, as sometimes in discussing Locke, of that willingness to accept our mediocrity 
was that comes of moderating our pretensions, in knowledge and in action, in accord- 
ance with the limitations of reason. The distinction, of course, is not clear-cut, 
ress and Mr, James does not pretend that it is, 
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who insisted on observing a distinction between factual and formal truth 
(a distinction which, I am sure, was in Hobbes’s mind) would not find Mr, 
James’s criticism obviously acceptable. And in general it could be urged 
that such criticism concerns properly not Hobbes’s metaphysical materialism 
but his nominalism, considered as arising from a theory of signs that is 
inspired by an empiricist spirit not peculiar to Hobbes. Hobbes could have 
been involved in the difficulties of nominalism even if he had not once men- 
tioned ‘ motions’, provided only that he had proceeded from his starting. 
point, particular sensations, as consistently and single-mindedly as did 
Berkeley and Hume from theirs. It may be that Hobbes’s materialism 
implies nominalism, if his materialism is only a metaphysically decked-out 
empiricism. But it is less confusing, logically, to talk of the contrast in 
Hobbes between his rationalistic trends and his fundamental empiricism, 
than of that between rationalism and materialism. 

There is a further reason for not empbasising the latter form of contrast. 
The force of it is admitted by Mr. James, but is allowed far greater scope 
by Mr. Oakeshott. It is that Hobbes’s materialism is not empiricist in 
spirit at all. If we take this line we may find it useful to substitute the term 
‘mechanism’ for the term ‘ materialism’, as Mr. Oakeshott tends to do, 
since it is the mechanistic aspect of Hobbes’s materialism that is most im- 
portant. Hobbes’s mechanism, according to this account, is not ‘ scientific’ 
mechanism but really ‘scholastic’. Reasoning has as its fundamental 
category that of cause and effect. When applied to epistemological analysis, 
as to anything else, it gives results that cannot be represented otherwise 
than mechanistically. We begin with sensations—the indubitably given— 
but our philosophic concern is with their organisation in experience, and 
that is necessarily (once granted Hobbes’s conception of reasoning) a matter 
of attraction and repulsion. 

This account stresses the unimportance for Hobbes of observation and 
‘induction. It also exposes the lack of refinement of Hobbes’s conception 
of cause and effect. It implies, further, that while the geometrical model 
inspired Hobbes’s view of reasoning, yet Hobbes’s employment of it was 
exploitation rather than legitimate use. The distinction between logical 
ground and consequent on the one hand, and efficient cause and immediate 
effect on the other, is blurred. And in general it shows that Hobbes’s aprior- 
ism leaves him open to criticism for not stressing the difference between 
an uninterpreted and an interpreted mathematical or logical system. Yet 
this criticism is of methodological importance only, for it is not the same 
as asking the unreal question, ‘ Why is such-and-such a system interpretable ?’ 
If we observe that Hobbes relies on a pre-established harmony between 
reason and nature, we are in effect congratulating Hobbes on the fact that 
his philosophical calculus does happen to be interpretable or ‘ applies to 
reality’. As a recent French writer puts it, pleasantly, ‘ L’accord de la 
raison et de la nature s’opére sur un plan tout épistémologique ’.5 


‘In his Introduction to Leviathan (Blackwell, Oxford [1946] ). 
5R. Polin: Le Bien et le Mal dans la Philosophie de Hobbes (Revue Philosophique de la 
France et de VEtranger, CXXXVI. 1946). 
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Emphasis on Hobbes’s rationalistic attitude to philosophy is connected 
in Mr. Oakeshott’s account with his insistence that Hobbes’s system is not 
essentially architectonic in the sense that a mechanist-materialist political 
philosophy follows from a mechanist-materialist account of organic and 
inorganic nature. The significance of Hobbes’s political theory is determined 
not so much by Hobbes’s initial assumption or theorems about man or nature, 
as by the very fact of its submission to philosophical treatment. From first 
to last the parts of Hobbes’s system are held together by his single ‘ passionate 
thought ’ about philosophy. How is power expressed, the ‘ combination, 
transfer and resolution of forces ’ applied, in bodies, in man, and in common- 
wealths ? 

This is an attractive way of interpreting both Hobbes’s philosophical 
work as a whole and Leviathan in particular. It is true, as Mr. Aaron reminds 
us, that Hobbes did not think that the parts of philosophy should be studied 
haphazardly. But a systematic progression by the student from ‘ bodies 
natural’ to ‘the civil duties of subjects’ would be justified on pedagogic 
grounds by the necessity for advancing from the relatively simple and 
definite to the relatively complex and indefinite. It does not require also 
for its justification that the first part be related logically to the last, as 
premisses to conclusion. And indeed it is not this type of relation which 
impresses itself on our attention in the reading of Hobbes. We do not feel, 
if we read Leviathan without regard to De Corpore, that we are puzzling over 
a set of conclusions unanchored from their premisses in natural philosophy. 

I have suggested earlier that Hobbes’s theory of signs may represent 
the natural nominalism with which many of the main British empiricists 
have had to come to terms sooner or later, on account of their empiricism. 
Mr. Oakeshott, on the other hand, represents it as expressing the main 
purpose of Hobbes’s rationalism. It subserves Hobbes’s distinction between 
experience and philosophical knowledge. A philosophically known pro- 
position is non-factual, in the sense that it is not an assertion about the 
non-linguistic world. But being non-factual in this way it can be general 
(in the satisfactory sense in which experiential knowledge can not), and it 
can be judged valid by reference to linguistic or, more particularly, logical 
canons. 

Need these two accounts of Hobbes’s theory of signs be exclusive ? 
Mr. James, who holds that Hobbes’s doctrine of names enabled Hobbes to 
feel that he had reconciled his (essentially opposed) rationalism and material- 
ism, is in a position to suggest a via media. The doctrine of names furthers 
rationalism because it shows us, ingeniously, the conditions of ‘ necessary ’ 
knowledge, namely freedom from the control and the particularity of non- 
linguistic facts. But it also buttresses materialism because names, the 
repositories of the universal, are after all but sounds, which are motions. 
The reconciling formula then is that ‘ necessary ’ knowledge, or truth itself 
is discourse of a certain sort. Substituting ‘ empiricism ’ for ‘ materialism ’, 


*R. I. Aaron: A Possible Early Draft of Hobbes’ ‘De Corpore’ (Mind, LIV, No. 216. 
1945). 
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and maintaining that what is fundamental in Hobbes’s theory is not that 
names are motions but simply that they are particular perceptible events, 
I should accept this account of his self-reconciliation. It may be agreed, 
then, with Mr. Oakeshott, that it is proper to call Hobbes’s philosophy 
rationalist gua mechanistic, but I should also suggest that Hobbes’s empiricist 
intentions carry him forward into nominalism along well-known logical 
lines, whereas his rationalism eddies back into the same nominalism with 
an impetus less logical than artistic. 

The attempt to determine whether certain special doctrines of Hobbes 
are ‘ empiricist ’ or ‘ rationalist’ in their inspiration is not mere pedantry, 
for obviously it affects the type of criticism that we bring to bear upon them. 
With this in mind, Mr. B. E. Jessup draws attention to a tendency mistakenly 
to represent any and every objection to Hobbes’s specific ethical doctrines as 
an objection against his materialism.’ It is true that some of Hobbes’s ethical 
psychology is a priori and metaphysical, as in the description of deliberation as 
vacillating movement and of will as the end-movement in which delibera- 
tion issues. But other parts of it, his individual hedonism and his notion of 
self-preservation for example, are empirical and should be evaluated on em- 
pirical, psychological grounds. Such criticism, as Mr. Jessup points out, 
has no logical bearing on Hobbes’s materialism so far as that is considered, 
as by Mr. Jessup, to be a purely metaphysical doctrine. 

In recent work on Locke, as well as in work on Hobbes, questions of 
method are prominent. Mr. Russell observes that Locke’s French followers 
believed in an intimate connexion between his theory of knowledge and his 
politics, but he does not offer his own views upon this belief. One point 
at which the precise connexion between them is in dispute is touched on by 
Mr. Gough, who re-estimates a late 19th century criticism of Locke’s doctrine 
of the law of nature.® According to this criticism, the idea of the law of 
nature is, on Locke’s premisses, unaccountable. The idea is not allowed to 
be innate, and Locke does not say how it can be arrived at by experience, 
even by abstraction from experience. Instead he professes that the law of 
nature is knowable by ‘ the light of nature ’, but in doing so, it is suggested, 
he is being unfaithful to his empiricist theory of knowledge. 

Mr. Gough makes Locke himself answer this criticism, by means of 
certain explanations about lumen naturale and about the interplay of sense- 
perception and reason, which are found in unpublished essays contained in 
the Lovelace collection of Locke’s papers. These explanations, according to 
Mr. Gough, insist that lumen naturale is not to be thought of as the flashing 
upon us of errorless propositions announcing our duty. Instead it is really 
just the combined operation of the faculties of sense-perception and reason. 
There is no more mystery as to the way in which we know the elements of 


'B. E. Jessop: Relation of Hobbes’s Metaphysics to his Theory of Value. (Ethics, LVII, 
1947-8). 

*Bertrand Russell: op. cit. Bk. III, Pt. 1, Ch. XIII. 

%J. W. Gough : John Locke’s Political Philosophy (Oxford, 1950), Ch. I. The criticism 
discussed is that put forward by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen in Horae Sabbaticae, 
2nd series (1892), ix, 150. 
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the law of nature than about our knowledge of any truth of physical geometry. 
The one, like the other, represents reasoning about ideas. And the ideas, 
in each case, are provided by sense-perception. In particular, the law of 
nature can be known by reason as the will of God, and God’s existence and 
nature are revealed to us through reflection upon what the senses convey 
to us—in other words by the perception of those peculiar agreements and 
disagreements, between ideas, that constitute design in nature. 

While this argument no doubt represents the schema of Locke’s beliefs 
upon the subject of our knowledge of natural law, so far as such knowledge 
can be considered apart from revelation, it is questionable whether there 
is anything distinctively empirical about it. Much is being put upon ‘ reas- 
on’. Locke would have little defence against the ultra-zealous empiricist 
who maintained that Locke’s interpretation of the will of God was quite 
arbitrary. The concepts reason and understanding, of course, serve Locke’s 
purpose wherever an explanation of any kind of knowledge in terms of the 
bare occurrence of ideas would obviously be deficient. They are employed 
in order to describe knowledge both of logical or mathematical relations, 
and of the more elaborate law of nature or the will of God.!° The assimilation 
of the two types of knowledge which this entails has interesting consequences. 
Locke puts himself in the difficult position of having to treat the law of 
nature, in bare theory, as if it were a conjunction of necessary ethical pro- 
positions, while in practice he makes no attempt to exhibit it as such, but 
simply adapts certain moral convictions to serve as expressions of it, arguing 
for their validity mainly in utilitarian terms. 

Locke, then, has difficulty in controlling such concepts as that of the 
law of nature because he tries to make his psychological empiricism perform 
in analysis certain tasks which only a more logical type of empiricism is fitted 
to perform. In this sense his empiricist method is credited by himself with 
too great a potency. It is interesting to note Locke’s difficulties with the 
law of nature because it is precisely at this point that he must have been 
subject to a strong tension in his epistemology. His pride in the undoubted 
power of his new doctrine, with its triumph over the @ priori, must have 
pulled against a quite different attitude, in himself, to empiricist philosophis- 
ing. Mr. D. G. James insists that what is central in Locke’s writing is his 
essentially Christian acceptance of the limitations of human knowledge, of 
our ‘ mediocrity ’.11_ However hard Locke strives to show us the rationality 
of much that faith prescribes, his philosophy has in it a far greater preoccupa- 
tion with the unknown and the mysterious than the well-known empiricist 
doctrine of Book II of the Essay might lead us to expect. Mr. James actually 
says that Locke is concerned to assert what transcends experience and to 
’This is the effect of a passage in Locke’s Journal (printed by Lord King in The Life 

of John Locke (1830 ed.), Vol. I, pp. 224-7) which declares that ‘ true ideas’ of a 
triangle and of a right angle are necessary, but not sufficient, for the knowledge 
that the three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles. The 


‘employment of the understanding ’ is required also. A similar account is given 


in this passage of the conditions, necessary and sufficient, for ‘ demonstrative 
certainty ’ in moral matters. 
UD, G, James : op. cit., Ch, 2, 
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insist on the reality of what ‘ lies about ’ us, the substances, the causes, and 
the powers that cannot be reduced to sense-perceptions or to an order of 
sense-perceptions, actual or possible. Locke is preoccupied with empiricism, 
then, because of its very limitations, rather than its power in analysis or 
discovery. 

Despite such reservations as are required on account of Locke’s occasional 
strictures against revelation and intuitionism, as in his chapter Of Enthus- 
iasm (noted fully by Mr. James), this exposition does justice to Locke’s 
overwhelming love of compromise. With Locke, as Mr. Russell observes, 
credibility ranks higher than self-consistency.12 And indeed some such 
insistence, as that of Mr. James, on Locke’s disinclination finally to flout 
common-sense by clearing the world of mystery, is a salutary corrective 
against any tendency to portray him simply as the founder of phenomenalism. 
Moreover, there has been surprisingly little speculation in the past as to the 
reasons why Locke, having criticised the notion of material substance so 
rigorously, did not take the one step further, taken by Berkeley. It is not 
that Berkeley was more clear-sighted than Locke in considering this question. 
It is rather that Locke, having considered the possibility of a phenomenalist 
analysis of material-object propositions, felt that such an analysis could 
not, even in principle, exhaust its analysandum, whereas Berkeley, after 
similar consideration, felt that it could. The reasons for their difference 
are to be found, not in reference to this specific question, but in reference to 
their general attitude towards philosophy as an analytical tool. Mr. James’s 
picture of Locke, which some may feel to over-emphasise Locke’s sense of 
the numinous, does serve to re-orientate our criticism of one notorious 
doctrine at least. 

Mr. James’s general account of the limits of Locke’s empiricism leads 
to a discussion of Locke’s psychology of the imagination.* If Locke did 
indeed stress the limitations of knowledge-by-ideas in order to convey the 
essential mystery of the world we try to know, does this mean that knowledge 
is terminated, so to speak, by a blank dyvo, that, apart from insights 
given by revelation or beliefs founded on faith, we have simply no further 
way of responding adequately or appropriately to whatever there is? Mr. 
James himself holds that the imagination, and especially the poetic imagina- 
tion, provides such a response; and he wishes to treat this response as & 
type of knowing. But what of Locke, who takes so little account, ostensibly, 
of the aesthetic or of poetry? Indeed Locke’s sorrowful appraisal of ‘ the 
fancy ’ would seem to discourage any attempt to interpret him as providing 
for those who feel that some poetry expresses, and makes possible for its 
audience, acquaintanceships and understandings never attained otherwise. 
Yet Mr. James finds that there are suggestions, in Locke’s theory of know- 
ledge, of a type of imaginative ‘ understanding ’ whose significance it was 
left for Kant and Coleridge to make explicit ; whose significance, too, was 
concealed from English Augustan poets by that theory of ‘the fancy’ 


12Bertrand Russell: op. cit., p. 637. 
8D, G. James: op. cit., Ch, 3. 
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which was carried on by Locke himself from Hobbes. This peculiar type 
of knowledge, in its most elementary form, is that ‘ perception of ideas in 
our mind’ which Locke (by an admitted stretch of language) is willing to 
call the first sort of ‘ understanding ’.14 Mr. James considers that such 
understanding would better be termed ‘ the imagination ’ so that the mind’s 
apprehension of ideas—any ideas—would be treated as ‘ imaginative ’ from 
the beginning. And, he thinks, it would have been natural for Locke so to 
regard it, in view of his confessed difficulty in distinguishing between ‘ know- 
ledge of things’ and ‘ bare imagination’. For Locke can promise to show 
no more than that the ‘ way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own 
ideas, goes a little farther than bare imagination ’.4° This remark Mr. James 
interprets as making knowledge in the strictest sense a development of 
‘jmagination ’, or a conceptualising of what is given imaginatively. In 
short, Locke’s difficulty here arises, not from failing to take into account 
some character of conceptual knowledge which would distinguish it from 
‘bare imagination ’, but from an inadequate characterisation of the imagina- 
tion, and from looking for the wrong type of distinction between imaginative 
knowing and conceptual knowing. 

Does Locke’s chapter Of the Reality of our Knowledge sustain this inter- 
pretation? In the first place it should be noted that when Locke speaks 
of ‘ bare imagination ’ he is referring not just to the perception of ideas in 
the mind but also to the perception of their possible agreement and disagree- 
ment. This leads naturally to the difficulty of distinguishing such imagin- 
ative connexions from connexions that would be said to constitute ‘ real’ 
knowledge. Locke’s answer to this difficulty is two-fold. In the case of 
mathematical and certain moral truths he is prepared to admit the affinity 
with imaginative connexions, but he makes light of it. Mathematical 
knowledge is real because we make it real, in the sense that things are ‘ no 
otherwise regarded but as they are conformable’ to mathematical ideas.'® 
What is to be called ‘ real’ knowledge in this respect is determined by the 
accidental conformity of things with our ideas. Locke, then, chooses to 
stress this differentiating characteristic of mathematical knowledge rather 
than its similitude to purely imaginative connexions, and tends to dismiss 
that similitude as of minor theoretical importance. But he still has the 
second type of ‘ real’ knowledge on his hands, namely that which is provided 
by certain of our complex ideas of substances. Locke’s answer now is that 
the complex ideas which we may accept as giving us real knowledge are 
those which are analysable into such simple ideas ‘ as have been discovered 
to co-exist in Nature’. Leaving aside all the difficulties of this answer we 
need observe only that Locke again is stressing the ‘ reality’ of a certain 
connexion of ideas which he wishes to distinguish from the imaginative. 
Call imagination ‘ knowledge ’ if you like, he is implying, call it even ‘ certain 
knowledge’; but you cannot reasonably call it ‘ real knowledge ’ or ‘ real 


“Locke: Essay, II. 21. § 5. 
“Locke: Essay, 1V. 4. §# 1, 2. 
“Locke: Essay. IV. 4. §5. 
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certainty’. Such is the effect of the final paragraph that Locke writes in 
the chapter in question. 

The upshot of this is that Mr. James probably makes the wrong use of 
Locke’s vague assertion that ‘this way of certainty .... goes a little 
farther than bare imagination ’. Locke admits the difficulties of correspond. 
ence, of representative perception, but he forgets them quickly. It may be 
that when he says ‘ All the certainty of general truths a man has, lies in 
nothing else ’, he is placing certainty, as Mr. James thinks, in that agreement 
or disagreement of ideas which is just as characteristic of imagination as of 
knowledge in a narrower sense. But it is more natural to read Locke as 
placing it instead in that condition of ‘ going a little farther’ than bare 
imagination, in other words in the correspondence of certain ideas with things. 
If so, ‘ certainty ’ means what he afterwards means by ‘ real certainty ’, and 
imaginative knowledge is sharply distinguished from ‘ real’ knowledge, is 
indeed not what Locke wishes to regard as knowledge at all. 

In the case of Berkeley, as in that of Hobbes and Locke, there is some 
profit in looking amongst recent studies for new points of view upon the 
comprehensiveness of the classical empiricist analyses. A fresh concern is 
being shown with Berkeley’s theory of notions. Some writers, insisting 
that Berkeley’s interest in his own idealism was dominated by the conception 
of a divine sensible language, have tended to re-present his epistemology so 
as to make the apprehension of minds or spirits central, and not an after- 
thought to the theory of ideas. They are inclined to accept without protest 
the limitations thereby imposed by Berkeley upon his own empiricist analysis. 
Monsieur A. Leroy, for example, praises Berkeley because he leaves scope 
for an answer to the question how philosophy, as distinct from science, is 
possible.!? Science is a grammar of signs, considering signs, so to speak, in 
their syntactical dimension only, in fact as signs of each other. But phil- 
osophy deals with signs as effects or manifestations of a cause, that is of God 
as signifier. Now the very conception of sensible ideas as effects, and not 
just as phenomena, is bound up with the possibility of having some notion 
of active spirit. If this notion were illusory, then ‘ signification ’, as the 
name for a relation entered into by sensible ideas, could refer to the syntac- 
tical dimension only, and (presumably) philosophy would become identical 
with logical syntax. M. Leroy, in effect, has made Berkeley’s theory of 
notions a transcendental justification of philosophico-theology. I mention 
this interpretation not because M. Leroy’s is the most important recent 
study of Berkeley as a religious philosopher, but because it is part of 8 
present reaction against the conventional empiricist pick-and-choose attitude 
to Berkeley. 

In a work that represents a careful and sympathetic piece of Berkeleian 
exposition (though it is of little value critically) Monsieur Naguib Baladi 
develops the theme that Berkeley’s establishment of a universe of signs, 
with its continuously theological import, was the grand purpose of Berkeley's 


7A. Leroy: Remarques sur lactivité des esprits dans la philosophie berkeleyenne (Revue 
Philosophique de la France et de ' Etranger, CXXXV, 1945). 
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philosophy. In M. Baladi’s work there is no inclination to dwell upon 
the logical analysis of material-existence propositions, as a self-satisfying 
activity. What interests M. Baladi is the next stage in the philosophic 
process—the transition from the (non-spiritual) world regarded as a system 
of ideas to that world regarded as a system of signs. It is this that opens up 
the way from man to God. Once grant that ideas are signs, and you grant 
that communication between spirits is possible. Not least do you grant 
the possibility of a certain communion with God. ‘C’est affirmer que le 
monde est dans |’Esprit et par |’Esprit ’. 

If Berkeley is to be presented in this way, not as an empiricist primarily 
but as a religious metaphysician, two links in the argument would seem to 
require very careful tempering. One is the thesis that ideas are to be regarded 
as signs. The other is the thesis which empiricists in the past have found 
embarrassing, that signs can be referred to the agency of spirit because we 
know what we are talking about when we use the term ‘ spirit’ as a not- 
further-analysable term. Now does M. Baladi’s commentary help to 
strengthen these factors in Berkeley’s argument? For all its determination 
to emphasise the religious significance of the way of signs, I am doubtful 
if it does. Concerning the first point, M. Baladi seems merely to beg the 
question. For he asserts that ideas must be signs if Berkeley’s New Prin- 
ciple is not to assert a mere psychological atomism, a mere juxtaposition 
of sensations, ‘s’il équivaut 4 l’affirmation d’un univers véritable’. Here 
we have only one more attempt to ride roughshod over the problem of 
induction. The second crux, however, (I speak for the moment without 
special reference to M. Baladi), is independent of the first one in an important 
way. For a solution of it alone could still establish the world of ideas as a 
world of signs—provided we are acquainted with spirit to the extent of 
knowing, with or without inference, that God is a universal signifier. In 
other words we could achieve the notion of a world of signs not only by the 
laborious philosophy of ideas (which presumably reaches its culmination 
in the statement of Mill’s Methods of Direct Induction) but also by means 
of theological knowledge. Really, this very separation of the ways of ap- 
proach is misleading, because Berkeley uses the word ‘ sign’ in a sense that 
can only be made good by theology. The philosophy of ideas, it is true, 
suggests to us that the world is a system of signs (in the full Berkeleian 
sense), but it can do no more than suggest. Hence the supreme importance 
for Berkeley of his theory of notions (assuming, of course, that notional 
knowledge is not the same as revelation). 

M. Baladi’s account of Berkeley’s theory of notions certainly does justice 
to Berkeley’s own motives in thus extending his epistemology, and partic- 
ularly to his fundamental (and, may I say, metaphysical ?) distinction 
between activity and passivity. But M. Baladi is unlikely to make the theory 
more acceptable than before to the tough-minded who, as philosophers, 
refuse to have anything to do with what they call ‘ intuition’; or, according 
to another mode of thought, with the promptings of our ordinary language 


“N, Baladi ; La Pensée Religieuse de Berkeley et ’ Unité de sa Philosophie (Cairo, 1945). 
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considered as having a status superior (epistemologically) to that of any 
analytical language. In the end, M. Baladi seems to say only that when 
knowledge of myself or spirit is in question, Berkeley is justified in introducing 
‘un mode de connaissance adéquat & ces réalités ’. 

Of course the pure expositor can hardly be blamed for repeating Berkeley’s 
apparently question-begging procedure, for at this point in Berkeley’s 
philosophy one has to decide for oneself whether or not the empiricist analysis 
employed up to now continues to give its ‘ characteristic kind of profit’ 
when applied to other concepts. Some commentators have simply assumed 
that Berkeley’s change of direction was a culpable inconsistency in his 
philosophy. For them it is enough to remark that Berkeley failed to apply 
his phenomenalist analysis to the concept of mind or soul, and that souls 
can never be ‘ experienced ’.1* Mr. Russell is one of the most recent critics 
to issue this summary verdict.2° On the other hand it does less than justice 
to Berkeley to speak as if he were not alive to the charge that he should 
have followed the way of ideas further, or that the terms ‘ mind ’, ‘ spirit’ 
or ‘ soul’ stand for nothing but an abstract idea. Apart from what he actually 
says about these questions, it is probable that he would have seen no im- 
mediate evidence in the claim that a philosophical system must be the 
result of a single method of analysis used from beginning to end. In the 
last resort Berkeley is relying on Common Sense when he maintains both 
that we have no ‘ idea’ of spirit and that we know what the term ‘ spirit’ 
means. He is implying, as Reid did after him, that the analysis of spiritual. 
existence propositions in terms of ideas would be intolerably paradoxical, 
and that therefore a change in analytical method and a non-uniform phil- 
osophical language are essential.*4 Of course Berkeley might minimize the 
change in method by pointing out that his theory of notions was not in every 
important sense non-empirical. For it purports to put the reader in a pos- 
ition to claim direct acquaintance with at least (if also at most) one spirit, 
namely his own. But this is less important than the consideration that a 
long argument in philosophical linguistics would be required to show that 
Berkeley’s willingness to alter his analytical technique was objectionable. 
It seems to me that the recent interest in Berkeley’s theory of notions, though 
it has not resulted in much independent assessment of the theory, does open 
up these wide new prospects in the discussion of philosophical method. 
Berkeley should not be condemned, without long trial, for not being Hume: 
no more should Locke for not being an immaterialist. 

Mention has been made already of Berkeley’s basic distinction between 
activity and passivity (or his fundamental metaphysical dogma, if you 


19Cp. E. — in International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 8 (1941), 


p. 68. 

*°Bertrand Russell, op. cit., p. 680. 

“Certain correspondences between Berkeley and Reid are commented upon by 8. C. 
Rome in his Berkeley’s Conceptualism (Philosophical Review, LV, 1946). I find 
this article more satisfactory for its general ideas, however, than in its details. 
Berkeley’s ‘ latent rationalism’ is the object of a search by Dr. F. Bender in 
George Berkeley's Philosophy Re-examined (Amsterdam, 1945). This book is 
scrappy and not very critical, 
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like). The application of this distinction is the subject of a study by Mr. 
Hallett, who argues that Berkeley’s ‘ essential petitio’ is the characterising 
of all action as ‘ mental’. In this connexion, Dr. Johnson’s ‘ refutation ’ 
of Berkeley should be interpreted, not as a perverse lack of understanding, 
but as a clear exposure of the petitio. In kicking the stone Johnson experi- 
enced both the activity of his own body and the ‘ reactivity ’ of the stone. 
Mr. Hallett allows that for Johnson to say truly that he experienced the 
activity of the stone he would have to say truly that he experienced the 
activity of his own body. The latter experience is his means of access to 
that specific kind of activity called ‘ physical’. Mr. Hallett proceeds to 
argue for the truth of the required assertion. 

Mr. Hallett’s view seems to me to be essentially similar to the general 
view about physical activity put forward in Mr. Stout’s Mind and Matter. 
The subject is too large to be examined here. I can observe only that the 
Humians will probably continue to call this view of physical activity a 
petitio or dogma, and that they are no more and no less right than their 
opponents who find it dogmatic to conclude that the notion of activity 
should be banished from philosophy because it cannot be reproduced in a 
certain type of analysis. 

This section would not be complete without reference to certain observa- 
tions about Berkeley made by Mr. Russell in his History of Western Phil- 
osophy.24 Mr. Russell complains that Berkeley fails to provide a definition 
of the word ‘ mental’. But Mr. Russell also takes ‘ mental’ and ‘in the 
mind ’ as expressions having equivalent Berkeleian usages. And Berkeley, 
as Mr. Luce has shown, provides several partial but complementary defin- 
itions of ‘in the mind’. Further, it is said that Berkeley relies upon the 
received view that everything must be either material or mental. But if 
‘mental’ is equivalent to ‘in the mind ’, then according to Berkeley there 
could be nothing material. This would be an unnecessarily misleading way 
of putting Berkeley’s contention that there is nothing material in certain 
philosophers’ sense of ‘ material’. And if it is meant that spirits and ideas 
are all lumped together by Berkeley as mental, the word ‘ mental’ could 
only specify some universal property and would be deprived of its interest. 
This interpretation again would misrepresent the character of Berkeley’s 
analysis. Lastly, an observation rather than an objection: Mr. Russell 
refutes Berkeley’s idealism in two or three lines by asking us to consider 
any empirical concept, such as pebble. He contends that unless we include 
the fact of being perceived in the definition of ‘ pebble ’, it does not follow, 
from the circumstance that the concept is derived from perception, that 
all pebbles are perceived. I observe that Berkeley himself does include 
‘the fact of being perceived ’ in his definition of any material-object word. 
He does so because he thinks that ‘ intuitive knowledge’ guarantees the 


"H. F. Hallett : Dr. Johnson’s Refutation of Bishop Berkeley (Mind, LVI, 222 (1947) ). 

®The most interesting attempt (of which I know) to question the finality of Hume’s 
discussion of personal activity is made in Mr. Broad’s The Mind and its Place 
in Nature, Ch. ITI. 

“Bertrand Russell, op. cit., Bk, III, Pt. 1, Ch, XVI, 
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adequacy of his proposed idealist analysis.2* Moreover, his famous ‘ evident 
contradiction’ is based on this ‘ intuitive knowledge’, and hence not, ag 
Mr. Russell implies, exclusively upon logical considerations. To this extent 
Berkeley’s empiricism begins, as well as ends, in intuitionism. 

In the course of this survey I have not discussed any of Mr. A. A. Luce’s 
work on Berkeley, even although his Berkeley’s Immaterialism** falls within the 
period concerned. This book, as well as the new Nelson edition of Berkeley’s 
works, edited by Mr. Luce and Mr. T. E. Jessop, are sufficiently well known 
to require no further comment here. A supplement to Mr. Luce’s arguments 
concerning Berkeley’s development, however, may be found in an article 
by Mr. G. Hinrichs.2” This article repudicates an interpretation of De 
Motu by Mr. Wild, according to which Berkeley in De Motu undermines 
his own early ‘ spiritism or psychologism’ and works towards a doctrine 
called (by Mr. Hinrichs at least) ‘logical monism’. Suffice it to say that I 
think Mr. Hinrichs’s reply is to be taken seriously—the more so as it is 
argued without calling in the aid of any general theory about Berkeley’s 
development. 

While it has been possible to discern a general tendency, an interest 
in method, in recent works on Hobbes, Locke and Berkeley, no such general 
tendency is apparent in the last five years’ work on Hume. Nor has there 
been any production comparable in scope or in importance with the well 
known studies by Mr. Laird, Mr. Price and Mr. Kemp Smith. On the whole 
Hume’s ethics get more attention than the analyses of Treatise Part I. 
Even here not much new ground is covered, except by Signor Bagolini, 
who offers a study of the origins and also of the adequacy of Hume’s theory 
of justice. Mrs. R. M. Kydd examines the part played in Hume’s T'reatise 
by reason as practical judgment.2® Her main purpose is to determine in 
what sense Hume allows that reasoning, demonstrative or empirical, can 
influence moral conduct. She is careful to distinguish Hume’s theory of 
obligation from his theory of the rightness, goodness, or virtuousness of 
actions. But she decides that, even for Hume, moral obligation as issuing 
from the desire to do an approved act, presupposes a reflective judgment 
about the goodness (approvability) of the act, and that therefore Hume 
did not treat moral obligation as ‘ wholly undetermined by reason’. This 
is not a revolutionary conclusion. However, the general tendency of Mrs. 
Kydd’s examination is not to refute Hume’s account of reason as the ‘ mediate 
or “ oblique ” cause of action ’ but simply to shift its emphasis. Hume does 
not really make good any threat to eliminate reason as a determinant of 
action, for in fact he only limits the sphere within which reason can be prac- 
tical. Mrs. Kydd has one nostalgic moment when she contemplates the 


%5 Principles, § 3, 

London, 1945. 

*"Gerard Hinrichs: The Logical Positivism of Berkeley’s ‘De Motu’. (The Review of 
Metaphysics, Vol. III, 4, 1950). 

*L. Bagolini: Esperienza Giuridica e Politica nel Pensiero di David Hume (Siena, 
1947). This work is discussed by Mr. Cousin in Mind, LVII, 227. 

*Rachael M. Kydd: Reason and Conduct in Hume's Treatise (Oxford, 1946), 
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picture of a Hume recognising a desire to act rationally for the sake of 
rational action alone. In the foreground of this picture appears the virtual 
freedman, Reason, now the slave of no passion except the passion to reason. 
The sense of Hume’s notorious dictum about reason and the passions can 
then, conveniently, be reversed to give the picture its title. But Hume, as 
Mrs. Kydd admits rather regretfully, is no Spinoza. He does not recognise 
rational action as an end in itself, and he fails to do so, Mrs. Kydd suggests, 
because his extreme empiricist theory of the self forbids him. Though it 
is outside Mrs. Kydd’s immediate scope, a fuller account of the logical 
connexion between these two parts of Hume’s theory would have been 
interesting. 

Hume’s ethics appear in a wider context in Mr. D. D. Raphael’s book, 
The Moral Sense.*° Here they are considered mainly in the light of the 
‘aesthetic analogy’. This analogy had impressed Hutcheson, and Mr. 
Raphael observes that it, and Locke’s empiricist theory of knowledge, are 
the twin roots of the moral sense theory. What interests Mr. Raphael 
mainly, however, is the contrast between ethical rationalism and intuitionism, 
on the one side, and ethical empiricism in general, on the other. The Hutche- 
sonian theory of moral sense, as a form of empiricism, is dismissed as crude. 
Thus the treatment of Hume’s ethics is fairly wide in its scope, Mr. Raphael 
considering both how far Hume has moved away from a basic Hutchesonian 
moral sense theory*! and how far he is still removed from rationalism and 
intuitionism. A considerable part of Mr. Raphael’s treatment consists in a 
criticism of Hume’s views about the status of reason. Price and Reid are 
considered as critics of the theory of moral sense, but much more importantly 
as assessors of the refined variety of ethical empiricism proper to Hume. 

Of the few articles dealing specifically with Hume’s epistemology which 
I have found, none seems to me to require comment in this survey. 

Mr. Reichenbach’s paper on Rationalism and Empiricism,®* however, 
makes considerable reference to Hume in raising again the question whether 
scepticism can finally be avoided in evaluating the procedure of empirical 
generalisation. Mr. Reichenbach thinks that Humian scepticism is due to 
the adoption of an inappropriate programme. Hume did not see quite 
clearly that the rationalist programme of knowledge simply leads to the 
wrong set of questions being asked when we try to justify our use of the 
principle of induction by enumeration. Once we see that conclusions obtained 
by means of the principle are posits, and that using the principle is the best 
we can do, we are no longer asserting that the principle must lead to true 
conclusions or even to correct probabilities. We are in fact seeing that the 
traditional problem of induction is not now apposite. A similar thesis 
has been argued by Mr. Reichenbach at greater length in his Experience and 
Prediction®* and elsewhere. Nevertheless I am doubtful if this account 


"Oxford, 1947. 

“For example, in his partly implicit theory of moral obligation. 

*"H. Reichenbach: Rationalism and Empiricism (The Philosophical Review, LVII, 
1948). 


*Chicago, 1938. 
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provides relief for all from the problem of induction. If Hume succeeded, 
as Mr. Reichenbach says, in showing that empirical methods cannot attain 
the rationalist ideal of knowledge, then in relation to this circumstance 
there is a problem of induction and philosophers can still claim the privilege 
of being worried by it. Mr. Reichenbach’s justification of induction consists 
simply in saying that it is our best bet in the circumstances. He denies 
that our estimate of ‘the best we can do’ is itself an inductive estimate. 
This argument is not easy to follow, and doubters must be referred to 
Experience and Prediction for further discussion of it. 

Mention must be made finally of M. Paul Hazard’s admirable survey 
of 17th and 18th century empiricism in its historical aspect.*4 Though 
empiricism is not discussed in isolation, it is considered by M. Hazard as 
part of a general movement of thought tending first towards unification 
(‘la cité des hommes ’) and then towards ‘ désagrégation’. The emphasis 
is not, however, on clear-cut temporal action and reaction but on a dialectic 
of thought in which the unifying factor tends to be present more in the early 
stages. Locke is dealt with as a unifier, Berkeley and Hume rather as belong- 
ing to the phase of disintegration. As part of the cult of ‘ reason ’, empiricism 
in the early stages unified men’s thinking because it impressed itself on 
them as a distinctive method, resulting in a new type of general attitude in 
religion, law, politics, literature, social questions and morality. As it develop- 
ed in the 18th century, however, it came to be taken for granted as a method, 
and ‘interest was transferred to its specific results, and especially to its 
social results. When these were found to be neither uniform nor lastingly 
beatific, empiricism as a social force ended for the time being in ‘ dispersion ’. 


G. P. HENDERSON 


University of St. Andrews. 


*%P. Hazard: La Pensée Européenne au XVIIliéme Siécle de Montesquieu & Lessing 
(3 tom., Paris, 1946). 
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Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. By Max Pontenz. (Gittingen : 
bang and Ruprecht. 1948-9. Two vols. Pp. 490 + 230. Price DM.20 
and 17). 


This massive work, the fruit of many years of study, will be read with interest both 
by classical scholars and by philosophers. Pohlenz begins with a systematic exposition 
of the original Stoicism of Zeno, Chrysippus and Cleanthes. He then proceeds, and this 
is the real theme of the book, to describe the history of this system in ancient times, 
and its development in response to criticism. He investigates the causes of its decline 
and disappearance. He shows what was borrowed from Stoicism by Christian theology 
and how it has influenced modern thinkers. 

The Hellenistic period, he says, is no longer regarded simply as a time of cultural 
decline. But we are still far from understanding the ethos of its philosophy. Stoicism 
was always a movement, and an art of life, rather than a rigid body of doctrine, and 
thus it was able to retain its influence, in the most varied circumstances, for 500 years. 
Yet, in the end, a system which only promised happiness in the present life, and with 
the proviso that you are at liberty to quit if you dislike it; which preached the sufficiency 
of the human intellect, at a time when the world buzzed with antagonistic systems ; 
which appealed to man’s own strength, and yet was powerless to reinfuse confidence 
into the weary human race, and which was as ruthless in its materialism as the Epicurean 
creed, could make no headway in its opposition to religion. 

The present work, completed in 1943 and published in 1948, is only the last and most 
comprehensive of several studies in this field by the author. It would require more 
extensive knowledge than I possess to examine the chief problems concerning persons, 
sources and doctrines which arise from this work and from his preliminary studies. 
But the merits of the work clearly stand out—the author’s vast erudition, his pleasant 
and lucid style, and his soundness of judgment. He apparently finds Stoicism congenial 
and is able to make out a strong case (I speak here as one whose scepticism had to be 
overcome) for the essential originality of Stoicism. The account of personalities like 
Panaetius and Poseidonius is vivid, original and full of detail. Towards the end, the 
story might with advantage have been more briefly told. Few readers, I imagine, will 
be such pagans as to require a narrative of the life of St. Paul. The second, smaller 
volume is a kind of commentary on the first, giving references to sources and dealing 
with points that have been contested ; and by this sensible plan, the main volume is 
relieved of a great burden of technical discussion. 

With regard now to the claims made for the originality of the Stoics, I can only 
accept with reservation the thesis that we are indebted to them for the first discussion 
of philosophical problems relating to language. Pohlenz, like most German scholars, 
dismisses the Cratylus lightly as a satirical composition, does not see its connection 
with the Theaetetus, and does not seem to suspect that it has a vital part to play in 
Plato’s later epistemology, which remains incomplete without such an examination of 

as this dialogue provides. Plato was not only the first in the field, but his 
treatment of language goes much deeper than that which Pohlenz attributes to Stoic 
authors. He shows, indeed, that their analysis decisively influenced grammar and was 
the source of distinctions which were taken over by Roman grammarians and survive 
to this day : and he may be right in supposing that these were forced on the attention 
of the founders of the school because they were Semites and learnt Greek as a foreign 


Again, Plato’s dictum that evil is necessary in the world as a complement to the 
good is here misleadingly ascribed to Chrysippus. And I have failed to understand how 
the Stoics, by extending the conception of the polis to include the recently established 
kingdoms, schufen zuerst den allgemeinen Begriff des Staates (vol. 1, p. 139). Again, the 
extent to which the first Stoics, in the formulation of their ethical theory, followed a 
precedent set by Theophrastus and borrowed much of his language, is still in my opinion 
& disputable point. (Little has been heard of this debate in this country. There is a 
summary of Peripatetic ethics in Book iv of the De Finibus, where Cicero contends 
that Zeno’s doctrine was not original, and that he merely found new names for ideas 
borrowed from his teachers. It is disputed whether Cicero’s primary source is Antiochus, 
as Pohlenz maintains, or a much older Peripatetic book, based on the teaching of Theo- 
phrastus, as others have held, in which case Zeno’s originality is seriously impugned). 
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It has usually been supposed that it was Panaetius who toned down the extravaganes 
of the ethical maxims of the first Stoics, thereby ensuring a new period of life for the 
school. Pohlenz gives a very interesting account of this philosopher and puts the matter 
in a rather different light. Panaetius, he argues, was not guilty of uncritical eclectici 
but wished only to give a more Hellenic colouring to the original doctrine, which had 
been devised by aliens. He regarded man as a Gesamtwesen of soul and body, and was 
for that reason attracted to Plato (?) and Aristotle; and he brought in a new view of 
the history of philosophy, by maintaining that all subsequent schools were derived from 
Socrates (it was he who first said that Socrates ‘ brought philosophy down from heaven 
to earth ’.) This enabled him to separate Stoicism from Cynicism and bring it closer to 
the Academy. Antiochus, who stood somewhere between the Academy and the Stoa, 
took over these views and even developed them further, and so does the Stoic Arius 
Didymus, whose handbook of ethics, designed to show the affinity of the various systems, 
is known to us in the version of Stobaeus. 

These remarks are interesting, but may, I think, play into the hands of critics who 
doubt the originality of Stoicism, whether as presented by Zeno or by Panaetius. Still 
there are some services which they certainly rendered, e.g. in logic, the study of h 
thetical forms of inference, which had been neglected by the Peripatetics, and, in ethics, 
the psychological study of the formation of moral notions in the human mind. Pohlens’s 
exposition of their views on this subject is convincing and deserves the closest attention, 

I should like to know what is meant by that line of Menander which Terence trang 
lated, homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto. To Pohlenz this ‘ sounds like a protest 
against the egoism of Epicurus’; and it is generally quoted to support some expression 
of mild benevolence towards the human race. But, viewed in its context, in the Heauton 
timoroumenos, it seems that it can only mean, ‘I am a man, and I won’t be scared by 
any display of human eccentricity ’. 


D. J. AtLan 


Nikolaus von Cues und seine Umwelt. (Untersuchungen zu Cusanus Texte IV. 
erste Sammlung.) By Joser Kocu. (Heidelberg: C. Winter. 1948. Pp. 17% 
Price DM.8). 


The main title is misleading: the general reader who might hope to find heres 
description of the troubled political, ecclesiastical, religious and philosophical conditions 
of Europe, which provided so ample a scope for Nicholas of Cusa’s genius to shape new 
doctrines and influence the life of powerful institutions, will be disappointed. The 
specialist, particularly the historian of the Church in Germany around 1440-1450, will 
find in this book many new and useful details. Our acquaintance with some aspects 
of Nicholas’ personality—but not of his philosophy—is made more precise and concrete 
by Dr. Koch’s enquiries into the circumstances, chronology of facts, activities of ecclesias- 
tics and princes, connected with some of his letters. As the sub-title suggests, this 
volume is complementary to the edition of thirty-seven letters, written by or to Nicholas 
between 1438 and 1453 and partly unpublished before, produced by Dr. Koch himself 
in @ previous volume of the same series (1942/3, 2). The commentary to these letter 
is presented here in the form of four essays: the first, dealing with Nicholas’s change 
from being a supporter of the superiority of the Council to the Pope to being a defender 
of the Pope’s claims (1438-1439); the second, with his vain attempts to bring peace 
between the Dukes of Kleve and the Sees of Cologne and Minster (1448-1452); the 
third, with the difficulties which he found while trying to impose a moral reform om 
clergy (Liége, Utrecht), monks (Trier, Stablo, Malmédy), and friars (Saint-Trond, Trier, 
and in the provincial councils of Mainz and Cologne) in 1451-1452; the fourth, with 
all the trouble which Nicholas took—to Dr. Koch’s great regret—to obtain and keep 
good benefices (1451-1453). An extremely detailed itinerary of Nicholas’s journeying 
in 1451-1452, a useful list of printed books put to contribution by Dr. Koch, ands 
name-and-subject index complete the volume. 

The two points which interest directly the historian of philosophy are those wher 
Dr. Koch suggests that neo-platonic theories contributed to Cusanus’s view of the Pope’ 
superiority to the Council (multiplicity depends on the One, not the One on the many), 
and where he gives evidence that Nicholas had asked in 1438 Ambrogio Traversari # 
translate for him Proclus’s Theologia Platonis. It might be suggested that Traversat 
did in fact translate at least some parts of this work, and that the passages copied by 
Cusanus himself in cod. Strasb. 84 belong to this translation (cf. R. Klibansky, Bin 
Proklos- Fund, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 26, n. 2). 
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John Locke’s Political Philosophy. By J. W. Goucu. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1950. Pp. viii + 204. Price 12s 6d). 


This book starts as philosophy and ends as history, having deviated into lexicography 

en route. Of the eight studies which it contains the first four may fairly claim to be 

ilosophical discussions of fundamental Lockean doctrines; but the fifth, sixth, 

and eighth are mainly concerned with the historical background and affinities of his 

itical thought, while the seventh, oddly entitled Political Trusteeship, consists 

ly of quotations to illustrate the use of the word ‘ trust’ by earlier statesmen and 

i . These last four studies are no doubt of historical value, but I fear that the 

reader who is interested in the Second Treatise ‘ as an exercise of intellectual speculation ’ 
may find the second half of this book disappointing. 

The fact is that Mr. Gough does not think much of the Second Treatise ‘ as an exercise 
of intellectual speculation ’. ‘ Scrutinized from this point of view ’, he says, ‘ it is 
to show that Locke is full of illogical flaws and inconsistencies ’ (p. 123). At this point 
the reader may well begin to wonder why Mr. Gough’s book bears the title it does, for 
the admission immediately explodes Locke’s pretensions as a political philosopher. 
He may also wonder why Mr. Gough is still disposed to admire the Second T'reatise as 
a justification of the Glorious Revolution ; for the ‘ justification ’ is now no more than 
arationalization of prejudice. But this is exactly what Mr. Gough means by a ‘ justifica- 
tion’; Locke justified the constitutional principles of the Revolution Whigs ‘ by 
making them appear to be in accordance with the conclusions of pure reason’ (p. 124, 
my italics). And what Mr. Gough admires is Locke’s skill in stating ‘ what was really 
a partisan view . . . as if it were a deliverance of pure reason ’ (p. 38). Perhaps Locke 
thought that he was writing philosophy, but the value of his work lay in its effective- 
ness as propaganda, and nothing remains for Mr. Gough but to show how skilfully it 

to contemporary prejudice. Hence, I suppose, the historical approach of 
later studies. 

In what follows I shall deal most fully with the studies which are philosophically 
important. 

I. The Law of Nature. 

No objection can be taken to Mr. Gough’s assertion that, for Locke, the Law of 
Nature is a moral law, and that it is the basis of his political theory; so far Locke 
would have accepted the view that political theory is applied ethics. But having refused 
to admit that the Law of Nature is innate (Hssay, I. 3. 13), he got into difficulties over 
the epistemology of ethics, since the moral principles which he thought capable of 
demonstration resisted his efforts to demonstrate them. Of his attempt in the Hssay 
Berkeley rudely remarked that ‘ to demonstrate morality it seems one need only make 
a dictionary of words, and see which included which’. It is a merit of Mr. Gough’s 
discussion that he gives a fairly full account of other attempts which have come to light 
among the papers in the Lovelace Collection. The series of essays on the Law of Nature 
commences with a proof of the existence of God (cp. Essay, IV. 3. 18), and so confirms 
that for Locke moral rules are based on the will of a Supreme Being: but the sheet 
headed ‘ Morality ’ reveals a different approach. There Locke defines good and evil 
in hedonistic terms, and argues that if men did not keep their compacts (i.e. act justly) 
and observe the other social duties of charity, civility, and liberality, the result would 
be ‘want, rapine, and force’. Mr. Gough does not tell us why he assigns this paper 
to Locke’s later years : the internal evidence suggests that it belongs to an early period 
when he had not yet freed himself from the influence of Hobbes. 

Il. The Rights of the Individual. 

This study is devoted to a criticism of the views of Mr. Willmoore Kendall, who 
regards Locke as an authoritarian and a collectivist. For his view that Locke is a col- 
lectivist Mr. Kendall produces the following arguments : 

1. Locke says that the end of political power is the public good. 
2. He takes a collectivist view of freedom. 
3. He believes in a right (which is really a duty) to preserve mankind, or at least 
innocent men, everywhere. 
To deal with these arguments properly it is necessary to define ‘ collectivist’: but even 
without doing so it is possible to find better counter-arguments than Mr. Gough produces. 

1. The fact that a writer uses terms like ‘the public good’ does not necessarily 
mean that he is a collectivist : even Hobbes talks of ‘a public conscience’. What is 
relevant is his analysis of such terms. Now Locke says repeatedly that the end of the 
state is the preservation of the property (i.e. the lives, liberties, and estates) of individ- 
uals, and since the end of political power is unlikely to be different from the end of the 
state we may identify the public good with the preservation of individual natural rights, 

2. Locke does believe that law enlarges rather than restricts liberty, but for him 
liberty is not obedience to law but ‘ to be free from restraint and violence from others ’ 
(# 57), which is not a collectivist definition. 
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3. The fact that Locke admits a duty to preserve the rest of mankind simply means 
that his moral philosophy is not purely egoistical. Unless egoism and individualism are 
identified no ot sare conclusion follows. And of course Locke is not cheating in regard. 
ing this duty as a right, but merely giving a basis for the government's right to protect 
its subjects by punishing criminals. 


III. Government by Consent. 


This study opens with an account of the historical development of the concept, 
Mr. Gough thinks that Mr. Plamenatz has restricted the meaning of the phrase too 
narrowly, and holds that a government governs by consent when the subjects voluntarily 
acquiesce in its measures, irrespective of whether its title to govern is based on the 
subjects’ permission or not. Mr. Plamenatz, however, may be pardoned for preferring 
the verdict of a general election to the vagueness of voluntary acquiescence. In deali 
with the difficulties which arise in connection with Locke’s use of consent, Mr. Go 
is following a well-trodden path, and there are only two points in this study which call 
for comment. He suggests on p. 60 that Locke bases majority rule on the mechanical 
principle that the community, if it is to remain a community, must move in the direction 
‘ whither the greater force carries it ’ (§ 96). But in the next section Locke says that, 
in agreeing to unite into political society, the individual ‘ puts himself under an obliga. 
tion ’ to abide by majority decisions, and this gives the majority the right as well as 
the power to have its way. There is perhaps less difference here between Locke and 
Pufendorf than Mr. Gough supposes. Secondly, the suggestion on p. 61 that Locke 
has overlooked the fact ‘that many governments are successfully conducted wher 
the power of decision is lodged in a minority ’ is hardly fair, since Locke’s discussion 
here is confined to direct democracy : the forms of commonwealth where political power 
is vested in a minority do not emerge until § 132. And this suggests a further reflection. 
On p. 37 Mr. Gough remarks that as the Second Treatise proceeds Locke tends to 
more and more in collectivist terms. But this is a superficial view. Once Locke has 
described the formation of a community he naturally tends to use the term ‘ community’ 
more and more ; but whether such terms are really collectivist depends on his analysis 
of them. 


IV. Locke’s Theory of Property. 

There are two points here on which Mr. Gough is open to challenge. 

1. We are told on p. 89 that Locke bases property on appropriation and equates 
this with the exercise of a right ; and again on p. 91 that for Locke the foundation of 
property is appropriation. Such statements obscure the important point that a man’s 
right to property—like his right to liberty—is a necessary corollary of his right t 
preserve himself. This, no doubt, is why Locke talks so much about eating in § 28! 

2. Weare told on p. 79 (cp. p. 83) that there are limits to what a man may appropriate 
in the state of nature. This is true only before the introduction of money. In § 
Locke says that by consenting to the use of gold and silver men have agreed to ‘8 
disproportionate and unequal possesion of the earth . . . out of the bounds of society 
and compact ’, i.e. in the state of nature. The text of the earlier editions makes Locke’ 
meaning clear, and I suggest that the text of the collected edition, which Mr. Gough 
adopts, should read : ‘ This partage of things in an inequality of private possessions. . - 

e historical studies may be dealt with briefly. Under the title The Separation 
of Powers and Sovereignty we find a discussion of the relation between Locke and Montes 
quieu, a consideration of Locke’s attitude to sovereignty, and finally an account of the 
safeguards against arbitrary rule which thinkers before and after Locke have attempted 
to discover in the British Constitution. The sixth study is concerned with the relation 
of Locke’s political writings to the Revolution of 1688 : the seventh, as I have indicated, 
illustrates the use of the word ‘trust’ by earlier statesmen and thinkers: the last 
deals with the growth of Locke’s ideas on toleration. It is clear from these essays thst 
we must interpret Mr. Gough’s statement in the Preface—where he disclaims any attempt 
‘to trace the sources from which Locke may have derived his ideas ’—in a very strict 
sense: for although Mr. Gough seldom argues that Locke says z because he has read 
A, he does spend a fair amount of time in showing that A, B, and C—whom Locke may 
well have read—said x before Locke did or used a concept y as Locke was later to do. 

I append a list of corrigenda. P. 30, for‘$19’ read ‘$9’. DP. 78, for ‘$9’ read 
‘$7’. P. 83, for ‘ Ibid’ read ‘$ 222’. On p. 108 the Scottish Union Act is dated 1706 
—an idiosyncrasy which also — in Mr. Gough’s edition of the Second Treatist, 
p- xxii, footnote. Finally, for ‘ Buchanan, J.’ in the Index read ‘ Buchanan, G.’ 


A. G. WERNHAM 
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Kants Philosophie des Aesthetischen, Versuch tiber die Philosophischen Grundgedanken 
von Kants Kritik der Aesthetischen Urteilskraft. By Geruarb DENCKMANN. 
(Heidelberg : Carl Winter. 1949. Pp. 157. Price DM. 4.00). 


This book is a concise study of the fundamental philosophical ideas underlying the 
first half of the Kritik der Urteilskraft. Herr Denckmann concentrates on the method- 
ology of Kant’s analysis of the possibility of a concept of beauty in general, and he sees 
this methodology as the means of revealing both the consistency of the third Kritik 
with the rest of Kant’s system and the double relationship of the power of taste to 
the powers of knowing and willing. 

The author distinguishes (correctly, I think) three phases of Kant’s arguments : 
description, explanation, and justification or transcendental deduction. In the third 
Kritik, Kant describes judgments of taste in general, explains taste as a particular 
species of judging in general, and tries to justify the validity of aesthetic judgment by 
tracing its ultimate source in the power of human reason. He describes the beautiful 
object as an object in experience—hence, an object capable of being j.dged—and as 
an expression, by genius, of an aesthetic Idea, a concept grounded in the super-sensuous. 

Denckmann argues that the orderly divisions of the entire argument into the Analytic, 
the Deduction, and the Dialectic are Kant’s ways of showing both the peculiarities of 
aesthetic judgment and the relationship of the power of taste to knowing and willing 
under the presupposition of a possible unity of all human powers and capacities. For 
example, the ‘ harmony ’ of imagination and understanding is the distinguishing mark 
of aesthetic reflective judgment, as well as the mark which makes it a part of judging 
in general. Moreover, the presupposition of a sensus communis aestheticus underlies 
the justification of the special validity of judgments of taste, and this validity gives 
rise to an antinomy of taste which can be solved only by showing that there is a reference 
(although only an indirect one) to the super-sensuous. 

Half the problem of how judgment mediates between understanding and reason is 
discussed as a part of the greater problem of how ‘ to bridge the gulf’ between nature 
and freedom. Kant sees beauty in natural phenomena as an indirect, symbolic repre- 
sentation of that marvellous rational consistency which is characteristic of freedom, 
the province of pure practical reason. If beauty is a mediating concept, then this con- 
cept is liable to critical analysis, like the power of judging beauty and the feeling to 
which this judgment gives rise. The problem of aesthetic experience is a problem 
in philosophy. 

Denckmann’s book is too brief for anyone who is not already disposed towards 4 
sympathetic understanding of Kant’s Architektonik, but for anyone who is willing to 
believe that Kant’s philosophy as a whole is intelligible, this book fills a void in philo- 
sophical scholarship. It is not a comprehensive study of the many particular difficulties 
in Kant’s aesthetic theory, but a detailed exegesis of the third Kritik may only have to 
fill in the details in Denckmann’s masterly outline. His book is in fact the only respect- 
able handbook to the first half of Kant’s third Kritik which I have yet encountered in 
any language. 


WALTER ELDER 


Die Idee Gottes im Geiste der Philosophie Hegels. By GeruHaRD DuLcKEIT. (Munich : 
Hermann Rinn. 1947. Pp. 180. Price DM. 6.00). 


Dr. Dulckeit’s aim in this remarkable but difficult book is to develop Hegel’s phil- 
osophy of religion by concentrating on what he takes to be its leading ideas and drawing 
from them the conclusions which seem to him to be necessitated partly by the dialectical 
method and partly by the relationship between Begriff and Gestalt in Hegel’s system. 
Dr. Dulckeit is not so much expounding Hegel as philosophising in an Hegelian spirit, 
not repeating Hegel’s ideas but letting them ripen in a new epoch, sometimes to produce 
fruits different from any that Hegel himself contemplated. 

This enterprise seems to me to be commendable both in itself and especially because 
it takes the Philosophy of Religion as its text. In this work Hegel was at grips with 
his own personal experience, with a subject-matter which he thoroughly understood, 
and not simply with what he learnt from the books of others, as he was, for example, 
when he applied his mind to natural science or to representative government. The 
result was that he was able to make an important contribution to Protestantism’s 
understanding of itself, and it is not surprising that at the close of the nineteenth century, 
in this country, this was the most popular part of his system and the most influential. 

t is surprising is that the pendulum should have swung so far to the other extreme, 
that the Modernism to which it contributed so much should have died away, until there 
are probably few who share my belief that, with all its faults, Hegel’s philosophy of 
religion is nearer the spirit of Christianity than all the volumes of Barth’s Dogmatics. 
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It did at least attempt to do justice to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and so to fill the 
chasm which, modern theologians are never tired of telling us, separates God and man, 
What is more questionable, however, is Hegel’s attitude to the historicity of the 
Gospels. Even if it be granted that the language and thinking of religion is often pic. 
torial, it may still be a mistake to explain away as merely pictorial what Christianity 
asserts to be an historical event ; for to deny the historicity is to deny precisely what ig 
distinctive of the Christian religion. Hegel’s statements are often ambiguous but he is 
apt to write as if the historicity did not matter: a merely ‘ external history’ was of 
little account in comparison with God’s revelation of himself in man’s consciousness. 

Dr. Dulckeit accepts Hegel’s general view that God erscheint in nature and 
in Jesus, and becomes wirklich as the spirit of the community of believers after the 
Crucifixion ; but he removes all ambiguity by holding that the Church has made the 
mistake of supposing that Jesus was God’s actuality instead of only his appearance, 
Jesus was only as a son of man; he is real, not as Jesus but as God, i.e. as the 
Geist der Gemeinde. God knows himself, and is real, only in the finite mind of the 
believer. To offer prayers to the Jesus who lived among men is therefore impossible, 
and doctrines of Mediation and Grace must be abandoned. 

This entails a refashioning of religious belief, and Dr. Dulckeit admits that Hegel 
stopped short of demanding this Aufhebung of the Creeds. But Hegel did see that his 
philosophy, if true, transcended at least the form of Church belief, and he suggested 
that the hour of orthodoxy had struck. What the future of religion was to be, however, 
he refused to forecast ; that it had a future he believed, because philosophy could only 
be for the few. But Dr. Dulckeit holds that some forecast ought to be made, because, 
although philosophy is the climax of a culture and the full understanding of it, it must 
become the formative principle of the new culture which it heralds. Hence he suggests 
that what is to take the place of Christianity is a religion whose formative principle 
will be not, as in Christian orthodoxy, the doctrine of God’s revelation in Jesus, but 
the doctrine of God’s reality as the spirit of a people, just as the next step in moral and 
political advance will be to realise Hegel’s ideal of Sittlichkeit and absolute freedom. 

Here Dr. Dulckeit seems to me to be attempting to put the clock back to ancient 
Greece where there was a harmony between Volksglaube and Volksstaat; in his youth 
Hegel had the same ideal and when he discarded it (at the close of his essay on The 
Spirit of Christianity), he had good historical reasons. In any case, Volksglaube is too 
similar to Aberglaube for my taste, and I am disposed to think that, here as elsewhere, 
to remove inconsistencies from the work of great philosophers is only to belittle their 
achievement. When they depart from their main doctrines, it is often because the 
cutting edge of their mind is at work. 

Dr. Dulckeit’s book leads to conclusions which may be unpalatable ; but it seems to 
me to be work of a high order which demands (though it is unlikely to receive) attention 
from theologians ; and it is to be commended to students of Hegel, especially for its 
long (and controversial) introduction in which they will find a carcful and interesting 
discussion of the relation between Begriff and Gestalt in Hegel’s system and an attempt 
to show that the system in question consists of three parts (the Phenomenology, the En- 

ia, and the Philosophy of History) of which the second presupposes the first, 
and the third both its predecessors. The obvious objection that the first and third are 
in fact packed into the second does not seem to receive a sufficient answer. I may add 
that throughout his book, Dr. Dulckeit illustrates his argument by parallels drawn 
from the Philosophie des Rechts; these deserve consideration by students of that work. 


T. M. Knox 


Descartes und die Philosophie. By Karu Jaspers. (Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1948 
Pp. 104. Price DM. 6.00). A reprint of the book first published in 1937. 
Nietzsche. Einfiihrung in das Verstdndnis seines Philosophierens. By Kart JASPERS. 
(Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1947. Pp. 487. Price DM. 18.00). A reprint, with 
a new short Foreword, of the book first published in 1936. 

The Perennial Scope of Philosophy. By Karu Jaspers. Translated by Ralph Manheim. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. Pp. 188. Price $3.00). 


‘Out of Nihilism there was born a new fundamental approach which teaches us 
to take a different view of the history of philosophy. Three thousand years of the history 
of philosophy become as a single present. The diverse philosophical structures contain 
within themselves the one truth. Hegel was the first who strove to understand the 
unity of this thought, but he still looked on everything that had gone before as a prelim- 
inary stage and partial truth leading up to his own philosophy ’. 

Hegel, therefore, is the beginning. But Hegel’s complacency must be done away, 
the pretentiousness of his dialectic purged by the devastating Nihilism of Nietzsche. 
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‘If we refuse to be complacent, it means that nihilism is actual as a possibility of our 
experience. We know the decay of valid norms, we know how jrecarious the world 
becomes when no faith, no collective self-consciousness commands adherence. A few 
men have had such experience even in Nietzsche’s time, some have had it since 1933, 
others more recently, but today there is scarcely a thoughtful man who has not had it ’. 

This understanding once established, the pattern of Professor Jaspers’s philosophy 
is relatively easy to grasp. He describes his philosophy as ‘ effecting a shift in the whole 
consciousness of being’. Hence, he adds, ‘ the sudden but permanent light that dawns 
upon one after a more or less prolonged study of Kant. The student of Kant who fails 
to experience this revelation has not understood his teachings, has bogged dow in a 
doctrine of which he does not realize the ultimate implication’. This revelation is two- 
fold. There is first the ‘ basic insight ’, as he calls it, the interpretative character of all 

ition, the fact that we apprehend all being in the dichotomy of subject and object : 
tell objects are (for us) mere phenomena, no being that is the object of cognition is 
being in itself and the whole of being’. This insight, he explains, is not itself empirical, 
but can only be attained by an act of transcendence. Transcendence itself is the basic 
philosophical operation : ‘ I must ask you for a few moments to attempt the impossible 
with me, to attempt within the confines of object thinking, the only thinking of which 
we are capable, to transcend this thinking, to go beyond the object with the implement 
of object thought, to do something indeed without which there can be no philosophy ’. 
This prodigiously difficult operation is elsewhere described as ‘to break through the 
prison of our being that appears to us as split into subject and object, even though we 
can never really enter into the sphere outside it ’. 

There is, however, a second insight—a more authentically Kantian insight—which 
Professor Jaspers takes over and puts to his own use. He finds in Kant’s absolute 
imperative anticipatory tidings of the transcendent. It is not a matter of knowledge : 
‘that the Absolute exists as a foundation for action is not a matter of cognition, but an 
essential element of faith ’. And here, at the core of his existentialist teaching, he argues 
two things : first, that the Absolute itself does not become temporal, ‘ whatever it is, 
it cuts straight across time. It erupts from the transcendent into this world by way of 
our freedom’; there is thus in the historicity of our here and now the mark of infinity, 
but this absoluteness, though it is elucidated in universal propositions, cannot be ade- 
quately defined and derived through any universal; ‘the absolute is not universal, 
but is historical in the impenetrable, self-illumined dynamism of the present act. It 
is profoundly unknown, much as can be known and said through it. Nothing can take 
its place, it is always unique and yet it may serve others not only as an orientation, 
but as a prototype by which to recognize something of their own, which differs from 
it in its historical manifestation and yet coincides with it in the light of eternity. That 
which is historically, existentially true is indeed absolute, but this does not mean that 
the expression or manifestation of it is a truth for all ’. 

He argues conversely, again from the model of Kant’s imperative, that our thinking 
can in some way justify everything, that what is universally valid for all (like scientific 
and other logically true propositions) is for that very reason not absolute; ‘ this kind 
of true proposition is cogent for all whose intelligence can grasp it. But it is relative 
to the standpoint and method by which it is disclosed. It is existentially indifferent, 
because it is finite, particular, objectively cogent—no man can or should die for it ’. 

And this is the test of what Professor Jaspers calls ‘ philosophical faith’. Nothing 
that I can be said to know, whether in the realm of the intellectually cogent or in the 
form of the moral law stated as a universally binding rule, can substitute for the absolute- 
ness of existential decision, or provide, what only metaphysical meanings can provide, 
‘a sense of contentment with being, of repose in being’. The absolute has its source 
within me, in that it sustains me. ‘The Comprehensive (das Umgreifende) that I am 
comprehends, as it were, the Comprehensive that Being is and at the same time is 
by it’. 

inally, since man is the only being in the world to whom being is manifested through 
his empirical existence, the only reality with which man can reliably and in self-under- 
standing ally himself in the world, is his fellow man. Reason demands boundless 
communication, it is itself the total will to communicate. Philosophical faith may also 
be called faith in communication. Just as I can be absent from myself and no will can 
then enable me to give myself to myself, so likewise I can shut myself off from others 
im stubborn self-will and in so doing mutilate my authentic being. Authentic being 
may be described as communication between the existential I and Thou. My acceptance 
of this commitment in the human situation requires the decision in myself of a faith 
which draws solely upon the primal source within each historical situation, setting up 
no idols, achieving no rest, whether in a body of doctrine, an ideal, or in any object. 
Faith is always ‘ a venture of radical openness ’. 
_ Thave tried in this brief outline to expound Professor Jaspers’s attitude to philosophy 
mM very nearly his own words, the more so because I think there is an important mistake 
somewhere embedded in it. 
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‘ We fight against the vertigo of philosophy, against the intimation that we should 
stand on our heads. We wish to remain “ sane ’’, holding on to our objects and evading 
the rebirth of our nature in the act of transcending. But nothing avails’. I am not 
so sure. It could hardly be said of Socrates that he was seeking after something tangible 
or that he erroneously took metaphysical ideas for object knowledge. He did in fact 
at a critical moment of his life abandon for ever the prospect of that sort of an answer 
to his questions, resorting (as he put it) to logoi, committing himself at immense risk 
to a statement, questioning himself by the method of letting the statement be questioned, 
These were not metaphysical statements in Professor Jasper’s sense of object knowledge 
statements. It was Parmenides and people of the sort who made such statements, 
As the Eleatic Stranger puts it in The Sophist, they tell a story: ‘in our part of the 
world the story is, that ‘all things ’’ (as we talk of) are One Being’. The story is 
dismissed in The Sophist as altogether premature and as failing to meet the objections 
of a nominalist. 

And Hegel (inspired, it must be confessed, by a reading, not of The Sophist, but of 
The Parmenides) made a quite complete collection of all such stories and formed them 
into a moving drama. No single story is true, he said, but construed dialectically they 
are all true. Any single predicate, if taken as qualifying the whole of reality or being, 
breaks down in self-contradiction. 

The final deliverance of this dialectic is no different from any of its constituent 
items in the claim which it makes to be knowledge; and it is on that ground that 
Professor Jaspers rejects it: total knowledge is science, not philosophy. Hence his 
own desperate expedient. He forsakes the realm of statement and of objective dis- 
course for a metaphysic of existential communication. Faith that springs from the 
Comprehensive is free, he declares; ‘it has a character of indetermination (i.e. in 
reference to what can be stated—I do not know whether and what I believe) ’. 

There is, however, another and less dispiriting aspect of the matter; for, * while 
the philosopher’s statements may remain indeterminate and suggest indecision, his 
actual attitude in a historical situation is one of resolution’. But this raises the crucial 
question, how to authenticate Being in a given situation. It is perhaps easy to see that 
the sum of Descartes’ cogito is not authentic being. The Cartesian ‘ doubt ’ is an intel- 
lectual exercise with no sense of reality in it. The self which does the doubting is an 
artefact—not merely anonymous and impersonal, but not really real—as indeed 
Descartes was aware, for he allowed himself meanwhile to go on believing. There isa 
recognizable difference betwen this spurious doubt and the devastating nihilism of 
Nietzsche : ‘ I am consumed by doubts, for I have killed the Law’. Yet many people 
regard Nietzsche as spurious too; he was a megalomaniac, they say, and went mad. 
How does one authenticate whatever it was that happened to Nietzsche ? What does 
one mean by ‘ authenticating ’ it ? I cannot be certain of Professor Jaspers’s answers to 
these questions, or even that he has answered them. Nietzsche was refusing in an act of 
self-will the Law of his being. Are we to say that this mutilation is recognizable im- 
mediately it occurs and by whomsoever it occurs to ? 

This would be in line with Kant’s theory of the moral consciousness. But Kant 
differes markedly from Professor Jaspers in this as in the other relevant aspect. Kant 
took the utmost care to limit most severely the range and scope of this moral awareness ; 
Kant was never at any time without a clear understanding of the very restricted nature 
of the project he set himself in the first Critique: not at any time would he have said 
that our only valid statements are object knowledge statements (in Professor Jaspers’s 
understanding of them). 

What might be called ‘ the existential circle’ is broken immediately it enters the 
realm of statement ; and Professor Jaspers himself acknowledges that ‘ I am compelled 
to make a direct statement in philosophizing ’. 

J. 8. Dickie 


Socratic Method and Critical Philosophy. Selected Essays by Lkonarp NEtson. Intro 
duction by Jutrus Krart. Foreword by BRAND BLANSHARD. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xxii + 212 
Price 30s.). 


The Yale University Press has, I think, done a considerable service to English- 
speaking philosophers by introducing them to the work of this powerful thinker and 
striking personality. It is natural, perhaps, that one should approach a collection of 
essays of this sort with a touch of misgiving. Nelson died in 1927: and during his life- 
time, though he wrote and published extensively, he never succeeded in gaining more 
than a modest celebrity even in his native Germany. One might be pardoned for doubt- 
ing whether he would have much of interest to say to the philosophical world of today. 
But for most readers any such initial scepticism will not long survive, It soon 
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apparent that not only is Nelson a very tough-minded philosopher with an unusually 
fine mastery of his craft, but that he has also a ‘ message’ which, whether or not one 
with it, certainly deserves a respectful hearing. 

Professor Blanshard’s appreciative Foreword, and the introductory essay by Dr. 
Julius Kraft, place Nelson in historical perspective, and they also help us to understand 
why, until now, Nelson was scarcely even a name to the philosophical public. As 
Dr. Kraft explains, ‘ Nelson was a philosophical heretic of the 20th century, and his 
heresies were of such an outspoken and universal character that they earned him the 
sworn enmity of the dominant philosophical schools in Germany and brought him into 
conflict with her whole cultural atmosphere’. Certainly this Géttingen Professor’s 
fearless strictures upon ‘ power politics’, and his unflagging advocacy of the spirit of 
internationalism, would not endear him to the apostles of Kultur in the Germany of 
Wilhelm II. Nor would the professional philosophers relish his hostility to all their 
fashionable ‘isms’: still less when accompanied by an almost peremptory summons 
to do homage to a philosopher of the early 19th Century whom they had long agreed 
to regard as of no significance—Jakob Friedrich Fries. Moreover, as though to leave 
nothing lacking that might ensure his unpopularity, Nelson criticised with severity the 
current methods of teaching in philosophy and politics, and founded an Academy of 
his own, near Cassel, ‘ for the education of responsible political leaders’. Incidentally, 
it is probable that the attention which Nelson’s work is belatedly commanding owes a 
good deal to the respect which so many of his old pupils have won, not only on the score 
of high intellectual achievement, but as exceptionally resolute participants in the 
underground opposition to National Socialism. 

The essays here selected for translation range over a wide field. Much the longest 
are the two from which the book derives its titlk—‘ The Socratic Method ’, and ‘ The 
Critical Method ’. Upon these two it will be best to concentrate attention here in order 
to try to bring out what is most distinctive in Nelson’s thought. 

The themes of the two essays are, of course, closely intertwined. ‘The Socratic 
Method ’ (with which the volume opens) is concerned, formally, with the method of 
teaching philosophy ; ‘ The Critical Method ’ with the method of practising philosophy. 
But since for Nelson (as for most of us in theory, however remiss may be our practice) 
one can teach students ‘ philosophy ’ only in the sense of teaching them how to philoso- 
phise, his conception of philosophical pedagogics is largely determined by his conception 
of the true method of philosophising. 

What, then, according to Nelson, is the true method of philosophising ? He points 
out that there is no agreement among philosophers about the answer to this question, 
and he insists, surely with justice, that we can expect little better than philosophic 
anarchy until the palmary importance of the problem of method is more widely recog- 
nised. Accepting as a rough definition of philosophy that it is a sustained attempt to 
elicit and establish by rational means the principles that are basic in the nature of 
things, how are we to proceed? The ‘ basic principles’ cannot be got by deductive 
inference, or they would not be basic; nor by inductive inference, for the inductive 
sa itself presupposes basic principles ; nor by intuition, for basic principles cannot 

presented as self-evident truths. The true method, Nelson contends, involves two 
phases. There must be, first, a reflective regress upon the logical presuppositions of our 
ordinary judgments. ‘ If we choose from the experiences of daily life those judgements 
and evaluations on which there is agreement, we can analyse them and thus, by a 
regressive procedure, search out the philosophical principles that have been applied in 
these judgments and evaluations and are presupposed in all of them. By a process of 
continuous analysis and abstraction from the specific applications we must eventually 
reach some essential and ultimate assumptions which we can then separately denote ’ 
(pp. 106-7). But this is not enough. The logical regress, in so far as it succeeds, will 

, the basic principles ; but it will not establish their truth. Anyone who claims 
to be unconvinced of the truth of the initial empirical judgments can logically deny the 
truth of the principles shown to be their logical preconditions. Moreover, it is impossible 
to be quite sure that our analyses have been pressed to their utmost limit ; that we have 
reached the very highest principles, and all of them. How, then, are we to secure the 
principles against doubt ? This brings us to the second phase of the ‘ method ’, where 
the inspiration so far drawn from Socrates and Kant is now supplied (as Nelson is 
always eager to acknowledge) by J. F. Fries. If there are basic principles preconditioning 
our reflective knowledge, and if these are not ‘ intuited’, they must belong to ‘an 
immediate, non-intuitive, knowledge of pure reason’. The truth of such principles 
cannot, in the nature of the case, be directly proved. What we can do—and it is the 
only possible way of verifying genuinely metaphysical principles—is, by analysis of 
cognitive activity, to satisfy ourselves that they do in fact belong to this ‘ immediate 
knowledge of pure reason’. In this sense, Nelson contends, ‘ the deduction of metaphysical 
principles is the business of psychology’ (p. 121; italics Nelson’s). This ‘ psychological 
deduction ’, he goes on, is ‘ independent of the establishment of the system of principles 
by the logical-regressive analysis of the judgments of our conscious thinking ; and we 
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possess the advantage of being able to compare the two afterwards and thus of being 
able to determine the ‘‘ quid juris’ of conscious thinking by the “‘ quid facti”’ of reason’ 
(pp. 122-3; italics Nelson’s). The crucial point is that what is proved by the analysis 
of cognitive activity (or, as Nelson sometimes calls it, ‘ the critique of reason ’) is not 
a metaphysical proposition, but ‘the psychological proposition that the knowledge a 
particular metaphysical proposition enunciates is immediate knowledge from pure 
reason ’ (pp. 125-6). We may admit that, in order for this to be accepted as ‘ verifying’ 
the metaphysical principle, ‘ reason must have self-confidence in the truth of its im- 
mediate knowledge’. But philosophy—indeed thinking of any sort—is itself possible 
only on the basis of confidence in reason. ‘ He who does not trust his reason and would 
like to have its reliability certified for him should engage the services of a psychiatrist 
and leave the philosophers alone ’ (p. 128). 

This bald summary does scant justice to the subtlety with which Nelson deve 
his argument, and still less justice to the illuminating cross-references in which it abo 
Naturally, it provokes many questions. Most readers would probably have been glad 
of a much more detailed account of the process called the ‘ psychological deduction’, 
Again Nelson’s definition of his relationship to Kant is tantalisingly brief. How pre. 
cisely do his ‘ basic principles’ stand to (a) the pure concepts, (6) the schematised 
categories, (c) the Ideas of Reason in Kant’s First Critique? But different readers will, 
of course, find different points of difficulty. What is reasonably certain is that all who 
read this essay will be stimulated to do some hard thinking about fundamental questions 
which no philosopher can with a good conscience evade. 

It is easy to see why Nelson, holding the view that he does of the nature of phil- 
osophy, should attach such supreme importance to the method of Socratic interrogation 
in the ‘teaching’ of philosophy. The student can become a philosopher, according 
to Nelson, only by ceaseless exercise in the art of uncovering the logical presuppositions 
of his own thinking. The ultimate aim is that he should lay hold, by personal activity, 
of the principles that are absolutely basic, and qualify himself to recognise that they 
are inherent in pure reason as immediate knowledge. The ‘ teacher’ can do no more 
than encourage the student, by appropriate questioning, ‘ to undertake, each for him- 
self, the laborious regress that alone affords insight into basic principles’. And the good 
teacher will attempt no more. If he slips into positive assertions (as he will often be 
tempted to do) he will defeat his own aim, ‘ forestalling the pupil’s own judgment by 
offering him a ready-made judgment’. The method of teaching by asking questions 
will, of course, seem easy only to those who have never tried it. Nelson is fully aware 
of its difficulties; for probably no one in modern times has practised it with such 
constancy and such rigour. But if philosophy is to be ‘ taught ’ at all, he insists, there 
is just no other way. 

Space permits of no more than a cursory reference to the other essays in this volume. 
They include interesting samples of Nelson’s meditations on beauty, morality, religion, 
and the mathematical and physical sciences (upon which Nelson is qualified to 
with much more authority than most philosophers can claim); and there is a little 
masterpiece entitled ‘The Art of Philosophising’. Though they are on such diverse 
topics, the essays have an impressive central unity derived from the author’s consistent 
fidelity to his methodological principles. Nelson's style of writing, as might be expected, 
is no more in the contemporary mode than is his matter. Those who want verbal or 
ideological pyrotechnics must look elsewhere. The book is quite without ‘ entertain- 
ment value’. But many, perhaps, will find it refreshing to encounter once again the 
antique virtues of the philosopher; system, solidity, sobriety, breadth of vision, intel- 
lectual integrity. 

The volume is handsomely produced, but the translation (which is by divers hands) 
reads at times a little cumbrously. At least one translator seems shaky on the use of 
the definite article in English. ‘ The criticism’ (p. 6, 1. 5) should surely be just ‘ criti- 
cism’: and ‘Current prolegomena are not written for them’ (p. 105, top) cannot 
possibly be accepted for Kant’s ‘fiir diese sind gegenwartige Prolegomena nicht ges- 
chrieben ’. There are also one or two very unlovely neologisms: ‘ criticist’ is bad, 
but ‘ historistical ’ (though it is not a translator, but Dr. Kraft, who perpetrates this) 
is sheer villainy. The only misprints I have noticed are ‘ it ’ for ‘ is ’ (p. 77, near middle), 
and that very old friend, without which type-setters appear to think that no philo- 
sophical work is complete, ‘ casual ’ for ‘ causal’ (p. 119, 1. 8). 

C. A. CAMPBELL 


Theory of Knowledge : AnIntroduction. By A.D. Wooztey. (London: Hutchinson's 
niversity Library. 1949. Pp. 196. Price 7s 6d). 


It is a trifle odd that of the many works on the theory of knowledge now extant, 
Mr. Woozley’s should be the first to employ the title; and it is — a odd 
that it is hard to think of any other book since the appearance of mn of 
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Philosophy in 1912 which covers precisely this ground at a level not simply popular, 
but accessible to the plain man and the plain undergraduate. Mr. Woozley does not 
perhaps challenge comparison with Russell’s minor classic, but he has produced an 
extremely useful little book which deals, in a clear and sympathetic manner, with 
issues belonging to the hitherto largely oral tradition sometimes referred to as ‘ Oxford 
Logic’. Though there can be nothing wildly unorthodox about such a plan, the treat- 
ment is argumentative, unhackneyed and up-to-date; if it is occasionally rather 
tabloid (‘ the so-and-so theory ’), at least it is far from being the customary flat-footed 
parade of stock opinions and their equally stock antidotes, and the reader is kept moving, 
and thinking, throughout. 

The emphasis of the book is somewhat unusual, in that the time-honoured problems 
of perception and the external world are passed over briefly in the introductory chapter. 
The reason, one suspects, is that Mr. Woozley holds the theory of perception to have been 
the chief breeding ground of the now unfashionable act-object analysis of knowledge, 
together with other disreputable dualisms which he is anxious to disavow. He therefore 
contents himself with pointing out the difficulties of Naive Realism and Representation- 
ism without offering any alternative answer of his own. The next two chapters are 
devoted to Memory, and are in some respects the most interesting in the book; Repre- 
sentationism is again criticised and Hume’s Image theory and Russell’s theory of 
familiarity are in turn dismissed ; thereafter Mr. Woozley defends a modified realism, 
according to which memory involves, but does not consist in, direct awareness of past 
events. The memory image is not an independent object of acquaintance, or ‘ thing ’, 
but simply a relation or ‘ mode of awareness ’ whereby the observer is related to events 
in his own past. This theory is in high favour at present, but despite its ingenuity it 
does not seem to deal fairly with the possibility of error, or with the analogous case of 
imagination, where ex hypothesi there is no original for the image to relate. Mr. Woozley 
argues, for instance, that misremembering is simply the remembering of something 
else; if this means that erroneous memory is due solely to confusion with other mem- 
ories, the evidence is decidedly wanting ;_ if it is to say merely that (in Hume’s language) 
every idea originates in an impression, we seem to be back at once in Hume’s own 
difficulty of having no sufficient criterion to distinguish true memory from imagination 
or false memory, since each will be a ‘ mode of awareness ’ of some past event or other. 

The endeavour to replace ‘entities’ by relations is taken up in other contexts 
throughout the rest of the book. Thus the chapter on Universals contains a criticism 
of realism, both Aristotelian and Platonic, and a defence of the theory of resemblance, 
in a form which seeks to avoid the admission of the latter as a subsistent universal on 
its own account. The next, on Judgment, devotes itself to burying (for the last time ?) 
the theory of subsistent propositions, and to expounding Russell’s Multiple-Relation 
analysis in its stead. The two chapters on Truth go a step further in proposing to 
eliminate the supposed relations of correspondence and coherence by identifying a true 
proposition with the fact which it asserts. If the intention is to refer us to the semantic 
definition, this looks like the answer to another question, and Mr. Woozley’s free-and- 
easy way with inverted commas, though justified in the circumstances, does not lend 
conviction to his account. The final chapter, on Belief and Knowledge, is concerned to 
dispose of the sceptical superstition that knowledge has commerce only with necessary 
truth, and to reinstate the more liberal notion of it endorsed by common sense as that 
of which we are certain, for which we have conclusive evidence, and about which we 
are right. 

Mr. Woozley’s discussion of all these topics commands admiration for its fairness 
and lucidity. His only lapses occur when he attempts, as he several times does, to 
demolish a theory by announcing that he ‘ cannot understand it’. This, like Potter’s 
gambit (‘three random moves and then resign’), may be effective in demoralising an 
opponent and impressing the spectators; but it does not win tournaments, and in 
practice its use is best confined to those who mark examination papers, not those who 


write them. 
P. L. Heats 


Die Wissenschaftliche Wahrheit in der Philosophie. By JoHannes TuysseN. (Bonn : 
H. Bouvier & Co. 1950. Pp. xii + 103. Price DM. 6.80). 


This book is a contribution to the ‘ philosophy of philosophy’: the author's 

h is phenomenological, and involves constant reference to Husserl and Scheler. 
question considered is the important one as to what should really be said to happen 
when we pass from the ordinary treatment of the subject-matters of our common ex- 
nce to the ‘ deeper’ philosophical treatment of the same subject-matters. What 


distinguishing characteristics shall we assign to this curious third dimension? Shall 
we regard its peculiarities as due solely to a new process of ‘ ideation ’ which supervenes 
upon our ordinary approaches, or shall we hold that it involves also a novel sphere of 
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objects which are somehow concealed (versteckt) in the things of our common experience ? 

The author adopts the second way of describing the situation : he says that there 
are certain properties and connections ‘ of higher order ’ which pertain to the first-order 
qualities of our common experience, and which bind them together. They are said to 
be ‘inherent’, while the first-order qualities in which they inhere are spoken of as 
‘dominant’. In ordinary empirical knowledge such superordinate links occur only 
among the dominant qualities which they help to determine, whereas, in our philo- 
sophical ideation, they become disengaged from the latter, and are made an object of 
separate consideration. In so doing we discover new properties which inhere in them, 
and which are accordingly two steps removed from the basic ‘ dominant’ qualities, 
Thus in ordinary experience we see our hand pushing’a book to the edge of a table, 
and causing it to fall < over that edge. Whereas in a more penetrating mood of philo. 
sophical ideation we proceed to ask what is really involved in this causal relation which 
is overlaid in everyday situations, and we may decide with Hume that its basis lies in 
invariable succession and subjective custom. 

The author is concerned to emphasise that the ‘ dominant ’ foundation on which all 
higher philosophical storeys rest is not that of the concrete things which serve as the 
subjects of our ordinary judgments. In these there is always a great deal of hidden 
philosophical form: the true dominants are always simple sense-qualities. He does 
not, however, do much to justify this queer contention. He maintains with Husserl 
that identical sensory qualities can be present in a large number of distinct objects, 
and that the philosopher must first perform the difficult act of separating them from 
the setting in which they are embedded: only then will higher-order connections 
which bind them together in concrete aggregates have a chance to make themselves 
manifest. Not all of these higher-order connections are, however, of sufficient generality 
to be philosophically relevant. Thus the relations of shades of colour to each other 
which are studied in ‘ colour-geometry ’ are of too special a sort to be a theme for phil- 
osophy. The author does not say when connections are sufficiently pervasive to be 
philosophically significant, but he holds that connections which involve our own subjective 
approaches (and which do not merely connect objects with each other) are of peculiar 
philosophical importance. 

The author then goes on to maintain the interesting and obviously true view that 
the philosopher succeeds in illuminating notions of high generality by opposing them 
to other notions of similar generality. By means of a set of far-fetched and rather 
unnatural comparisons the philosopher directs a beam on modes of connection which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed or be simply taken for granted. Thus we become aware 
of the peculiar make-up of the empirical complexes referred to as ‘ things’ when we 
compare them (quite unnaturally) with flat expanses, or with brief and changing sensory 
configurations. The author emphasises that individuality in general, as well as highly 
specific cases of historic individuality, e.g. Jesus as treated by Hegel, are capable of 
being given universal significance through this technique of remote comparison. The 
author also emphasises that the penetrating treatments of philosophy never take us 
into a realm really different from that of our common experience : they merely bring 
out what passes unnoticed in that realm. Talk about an ideal realm of pure essences 
that we intuit or ideate is only permissible if the connection of such talk with ordinary 
experience is constantly kept in mind. Thyssen also dwells on the many possibilities 
of philosophical error and confusion, which arise whenever we fail to bring out all that 
is involved in some notion by an exhaustive set of remote comparisons. 

It will be seen that Thyssen’s account of philosophy is far from uninteresting. It 
is framed in what is (for us) rather old-fashioned language, and it fails altogether to 
take account of our modern views of philosophy as analysis, or as an ‘ illuminating’ 
distortion of speech which serves to bring out neglected analogies. Quite plainly 
author is often travelling over the territory covered by these notions, and it is a pity 
that he has not been able to react to our treatments. But it is profitable to read any- 
thing nowadays which treats philosophy (whether past or present) as a serious enterprise 
with aa obscure logic of its own, which is as capable of hitting the mark as of achieving 
confusions and abuses. 

J. N. Frypiay 


A Critique of Logical Positivism. By C. E. M. Joap. (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
1950. Pp. 154. Price 10s 6d). 


Mr, Joad concentrates his attack on the first edition of Professor Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic and largely ignores the important introduction to the second, on the 
ground that it is the doctrine of the first that has caught the imagination of laymen and 
young philosophers. Not only does he attempt to reconvert them by a detailed critique, 
but, with accusations similar to those levelled by Collingwood against the ‘ realists’, 
he denounces logical positivism as a dogma likely to corrupt the young, and lead, via 
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nihilism, to Communism and Fascism. But serious as such charges are, especially to-day, 
Mr. Joad does not support them by showing, for example, that positivism has actually 
had these effects on anybody, although in the 14 years since the publication of Professor 
Ayer’s book it would surely, if it is so dangerous, have had time to do so; in fact he 
seems to admit (p. 10) that the peak of the intellectual influence of Marxism in this 
country—and this is true of Fascism also—preceded the spread of positivism. His 
allegations are based instead on psychological considerations, e.g. generalisations about 
the adoption of beliefs to satisfy ‘the need to believe’, and they also depend on his 
interpretation of the content and implications of positivism. 

The detailed criticisms of Professor Ayer’s first edition, which form the major part 
of Mr. Joad’s book, vary greatly in quality. With occasional exceptions they are 
clearly and forcefully stated ; and several of them would be widely accepted as valid 
against both this and later statements of positivism. But there is a marked tendency 
for his crusading zeal to get the better of his critical judgment, so that he does not always 
seem to understand or interpret fairly the views he attacks. Admittedly Professor 
Ayer’s violent polemic invites retaliation in kind, but that is no excuse for ignoratio 
elenchi; and Mr. Joad, frequently unjust in minor ways, sometimes seriously misses 
the point, e.g. in his fantastic summary of Professor Ayer’s theory of logical constructions 
(p. 82), or—more important because of the part it plays in his final jeremiad on the evil 
effects of positivism—his treatment of the emotive theory of ethics. He seems to think 
that Professor Ayer held that all ethical judgments are meaningless gibberish, whereas 
surely his view, if not always well expressed, was that normative ones, despite their 
grammatical form, are not really descriptive statements but resemble ejaculations or 
commands, and so, though unverifiable, may have meaning but not ‘ literal ’ or ‘ factual ’ 

i Further Mr. Joad ignores the part of the emotive theory which deals with 
the evocative or persuasive function of ethical expressions—an omission which under- 
mines several of his criticisms. True Professor Ayer insufficiently emphasises this 
function, though he devotes a paragraph to it, but later exponents of the theory make 
up for this. Indeed Mr. Joad’s gives the impression that he is attacking 
‘The Emotive Theory ’ as a whole, and not just Professor Ayer’s rough sketch of it, 
so that if his prospective converts come across the subtler analyses of Professors Barnes 
and Stevenson their faith in him may well be shattered. 

Thus those who seek a balanced judgment on present-day positivism, or even on 
Professor Ayer’s first edition, will not find it in Mr. Joad’s book, though the cautious 
use of several of his criticisms may assist towards that end. 

R. J. Hirst 


Albert Einstein : Philosopher-Scientist. The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. VII. 
Ed.: P. A. Scumpr. (Evanston, Ill.: The Library of Living Philosophers 
Inc. London: Cambridge University Press. 1949. Pp. xvi + 781. Price 75s). 


It is impossible to indicate in more than the briefest manner the riches to be found 
in this fascinating book. All that needs saying in a general way is that, wherever one 
dips into it, one’s respect for Einstein’s genius is enhanced. Out of all the scientists of 
recent times, he more than any is ‘ a natural philosopher’. For, as though his penetrat- 
ing skill as a mathematical physicist were not enough for one man, he combines with it 
an understanding of the logic of science—an ability to look at his professional activity 
from the outside, and to describe its principles in lucid prose—unsurpassed by any 
scientist since Newton. 

The book is laid out on the plan with which readers of previous volumes in this 
series will be familiar. Einstein’s autobiography (an intellectual history of his life in 
German, with an English translation of moderate quality by the Editor) occupies the 
first 95 pages: much of this document will hold the absorbed attention of those who 
have to skip the more technical parts. There follow twenty-five essays by physicists 
and philosophers on subjects ranging from ‘ Einstein’s Contributions to the Quantum 
Theory ’ through ‘ Einstein’s Conception of Reality ’ to ‘ Einstein’s Social Philosophy ’ 
(pp. 97-661). After that Einstein himself comments briefly on a number of the essays, 
and, to end with, there is a 65-page bibliography of his publications. 

The essays fall naturally into four categories. In the first are those by Einstein's 
fellow physicists and mathematicians, for the most part on subjects of a rather technical 
kind. Though some of these will be unintelligible to a reader who has little mathematical 
or scientific training, he will be ill-advised to pass them all by. One at least (H. P. 
Robertson on ‘ Geometry as a Branch of Physics ’) is a little gem, which no one should 
fail to read who has ever been puzzled by the notion of ‘ the curvature of —— ’: the 
elementary example discussed on pp. 326-7 is especially well-chosen and illuminating. 
Furthermore, several of these essays and a considerable part of Einstein’s introductory 
and closing remarks are concerned with an important dispute, in which Einstein and 
his fellow physicists are divided : this is about the conditions which must be fulfilled 
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before we can say that we have ‘ completely described’ a physical system, and in 
particular whether or no a description in quantum-mechanical terms can be accepted 
as ‘complete’. This dispute will interest any philosopher studying the logic of the 
exact sciences. Bohr’s paper (pp. 201 ff.) and Einstein’s statement of his position 
(pp. 80-9 and 666 ff.) are probably the best starting-points. Professor Margenau’s 
discussion of the subject (pp. 261-8) is also worth looking at: it involves no equations, 

Then there are several essays on topics in the philosophy of science, by men qualified 
in both science and philosophy : Frank, Reichenbach, Bridgman, Lenzen, Dingle, and 
Gédel. Frank, Reichenbach, and Lenzen all discuss Einstein’s attitude to the ‘ phen. 
omenalism ’ of Mach. Despite his acknowledged debt to Hume and Mach, Einstein has 
always insisted that one cannot (as Mach wished to) regard the doctrines of theoretical 
physics as logical transformations of the experimenter’s observation-reports. In this 
he has been at least abreast of the best philosophical opinion, for only since the work 
of F. P. Ramsay has this point been clearly seen and its importance appreciated. Dingle’s 
paper is hard work but immensely rewarding. It effectively discredits the sort of 
mystifying account of the theory of relativity which treats the term ‘ space-time’ in 
an over-substantial way : ‘ The fact is that time has become associated with space in 
physics simply because we have chosen to measure time in terms of space measure. 
ments. ... What relativity theory illuminates is not the metaphysical nature of 
time, but the function which time measurements can perform in physics ’ (p. 551)—and, 
as Dingle shows, one can easily enough describe circumstances in which physicists who 
used thermal devices as clocks would speak, instead, of a ‘ temperature-time continuum ’, 

Essays of a more philosophical character are contributed by Professors Northrop, 
Ushenko, Bachelard and Wenzl. Northrop’s essay is an able but over-vague discussion 
of ‘ Einstein’s Conception of Science’. This brings out some important points, but too 
often when we ask for bread he gives us—a word : it tells us nothing (for example) to 
describe the relation between ‘ the theoretic component and the empirical component 
in scientific knowledge’ as one of ‘ correlation’ (p. 406), especially when a pirouette 
on this word is at once taken as showing that ‘ the thing in itself can be scientifically 
known and handled by scientific method. Thus ontology is restored again . . . toa 
genuine scientific and philosophical status’ (p. 407). Ushenko traces the influence of 
Einstein on Russell and Whitehead. The less said about the other two essays the better, 

Finally there is a single essay by Virgil G. Hinshaw describing, and anthologising, 
Einstein’s views on ethical and political matters. This is dignified by the title ‘ Einstein’s 
Social Philosophy ’"—which rather misses the point. For one soon discovers that Ein- 
stein’s interest in moral and political causes is more practical than intellectual. He is 
concerned to fight for (not to rationalise) the right as he sees it. Politics for him, as 
for most of us, is not a field for theory-making. 

One last word (though one could go on for ever). Einstein’s clarity of vision leads 
him to see what few professional philosophers have seen, that no single theory of scientific 
method can be anything but shallow (cf. p. 684). His lucidity, in consequence, in no 
way waters down his thought. The progress by which science advances is somethi 
which it requires the greatest sensitivity to describe. Einstein has this sensitivity, 
so he finds it necessary to speak of Bohr’s ‘ unique instinct and tact ’, and to characterise 
his contribution to theoretical physics in the words: ‘ Dies ist héchste Musikalitat auf 
dem Gebiete des Gedankens ’ (p. 46). Such a phrase will appear fanciful to some. But 
those familiar with Bohr’s work will see that no other phrase could replace it. 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Ethics. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1947. Pp. 
xiv + 385. Price $3.50). 


The complaint is nowadays often made that the work of moral philosophers has 
little or no relevance to the serious ethical and political problems with which men are 
actually faced in ordinary life. Instead of discussing such topics as the ethics of war, 
euthanasia, capitalism, or the relations between the sexes, they have, it is said, devoted 
too much attention to truisms (e.g., our duty to keep promises or to promote the well- 
being of our fellow-men) and trivialities (e.g., the degree of care with which we should 
wrap up a book which we are returning to its owner). 

ny philosophers would now sympathise with this criticism and would agree that 
there has been a tendency to react too strongly from the opposite error of supposing 
that the moral philosopher is an authority capable (in virtue of his profession) of telling 
us what our duties are. The refusal to discuss serious moral problems is not in the best 
tradition of moral philosophy. In this country it is a comparatively recent phenomenon, 
dating from about the turn of the century, and it has never been so pronounced in the 
United States. 

Certainly, Professor Tsanoff’s book is unlike anything we have come to e t from 
British (though not perhaps from American) writers on ethics, In his earlier work, 
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The Moral Ideals of Our Civilisation, he gave us a history of ethical thought from Socrates 
to the present day : Ethics is, to use his own words, ‘ an outline of a moral philosophy 
of life’ (p. xiii), that is, an attempt to deal directly and systematically with the ‘ prin- 
ciples and problems of the moral life ’. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first is introductory and consists mainly 
of discussions on the scope of ethics, its relation to other enquiries, and the nature of 
value in general. In the second part, Tsanoff investigates what he considers to be the 
four main types of ethical theory, viz., formalism, hedonism, evolutionary ethics, and 
perfectionism. He concludes that perfectionism (a modified form of self-realisation 
theory) is the only satisfactory one, preserving the good points of the other three, but 
avoiding their mistakes. In the third part, entitled ‘ Problems of Personal Morality ’, 
Tsanofft discusses the nature of virtue, the problem of conscience, and the distinctive 
qualities of egoism and altruism. The fourth part deals with moral problems which 
arise out of life in society, e.g., problems of family life, education, culture, economics, 
and government, while the fifth part (‘ Ultimate Problems of Moral Philosophy ’) is 
devoted principally to a discussion of moral freedom and of the relations between moral- 
ity and religion. 

Tsanoff’s refusal to treat ethical problems in abstraction from their social context 
is a refreshing feature of his book. He expresses clearly and sincerely a belief in a way 
of life with which many of us would be in general sympathy, even if we disagreed on 
some of the details. But the arguments with which he supports his own philosophical 
theory of ethics and criticises those of others are in some respects seriously defective. 

The first theory to be rejected is that of the formalists, of whom Kant is taken as 
the chief representative. Formalism, Tsanoff thinks, has the great merit of insisting 
on the importance of the inner side of moral conduct, of devotion to the right principle 
simply because it is right. It is, however, inadequate since it fails to supply a content 
to the moral law. ‘ We can see no way of justifying our moral approval solely by a 
formal principle, without some teleological appeal to consequences, and to specific 
consequences’ (p. 61). To this it might be replied that the Kantian formulae are 
intended, not as general principles from which particular moral rules may be deduced, 
but as criteria for testing any maxim that claims the status of moral principle, and that 
in this way the consideration of intended consequences as essentially a part of the 
action is not ruled out. Such an interpretation still presents difficulties (e.g., is satisfying 
the formula a sufficient, or only a necessary condition of the validity of a moral prin- 
ciple ?), but it seems to be nearer to Kant’s meaning than the view here attributed to 
him. In other respects, too, Tsanoff seems to overstate his case against the excessively 
formal nature of Kant’s theory. He forgets that, for Kant, the promotion of the happi- 
ness of others is a duty, no less than the striving after moral perfection. Again, his 
complaint that Kant does not allow sufficiently for the existence of spontaneous good- 
ness ignores what Kant has to say about the holy will. To ordinary men, being as 
they are a compound of reason and inclination, the good certainly appears always as 
duty ; but to God, angels and (presumably) saints, the concept of duty does not apply. 
Their goodness is both spontaneous and rational. 

Tsanoff’s criticisms of hedonism are directed principally against egoistic hedonism 
and that form of utilitarianism which attempts to derive the duty to promote the general 
happiness from the duty to promote our own. Neither of these theories is specially 
a. and Tsanoff deals with them summarily and effectively along recognised 

i But as a criticism of utilitarianism the chapter is incomplete, since we require 
also an answer to the question : ‘ Given that we ought to promote the general happiness 
(no matter how we know that we ought to do so), can all other duties be interpreted in 
the light of this one?’ A refutation of Bentham is not necessarily a refutation of 
Sidgwick. The utilitarian, unlike the egoistic hedonist, does not have to maintain that 
the pleasures enjoyed by the martyr are greater than those of the man who is too weak 
to accept martyrdom (as is implied on p. 82); all he need say is that the martyr’s 
conduct contributes more to the general happiness. 

Tsanoff’s main objection to evolutionary ethics is that it fails to take sufficient 
account of the gulf that separates man from the other animals. ‘ Its predilection for 
& naturalistic scientific method leads it to seek the foundations and the standards of 
morality in animal forms of life. This is a misguided quest. Nothing lower than man 
can provide a true standard for the evaluation of human conduct. Our ideals must be 

t in the summits of our nature’ (p. 102). In this connection one might point 
out that such an objection applies far less to recent evolutionary theories than to those 
of the nineteenth century, with which Tsanoff is principally concerned. Indeed, many 
of his criticisms of Herbert Spencer and T. H. Huxley are closely similar to those that 
have been made by Neo-Darwinians like C. H. Waddington and J. 8. Huxley. (For 
instance, whatever criticisms of J. S. Huxley’s ethical theory we may wish to make, we 
cannot say of it, as Tsanoff says of evolutionary theory in general, that ‘ it does not 
consider that the adequate view of human conduct would require fuller recognition of 

rational judgment, responsiveness to values’ (p. 105) ). It is a pity that 
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Tsanoff does not refer to these more recent developments, since it is just because of 
their attempts to meet this type of objection that modern evolutionists would claim 
to have improved on the theories of their predecessors. 

Perfectionism is not just another ethical theory to be considered along with these 
three ; it unites all that is valuable in them at the same time as it corrects their one. 
sidedness. Good conduct, on this theory, consists in ‘ the progressive self-expression 
of man in his fullest significance. It is what he does when he is not misguided or me: 
impulsive or thoughtless, but truly knows what he is, what he is about, and what he 
means to become. It is the active fulfilment of his personality ’ (p. 107). One action 
or experience has greater value than another if it provides or manifests a greater expres- 
sion and fulfilment of personality. 

Tsanoff nowhere deals with any criticisms of this theory. Three points in particular 
seem important. 

1. Even if fulfilment of personality is a good thing, it does not follow that it consti. 
tutes the whole of goodness or its sole criterion (any more than we can legiti 
deduce that the sole or chief good is pleasure from the proposition that pleasure is good), 

2. There seems to be no indication as to whose personality is to be fulfilled, or whose 
self is to be realised. Is it my duty to fulfil my own personality only, or to do only 
what I can to help others to fulfil theirs, or both ? Tsanoff would almost certainly say 
both ; but this view requires the assumption that the two ‘ fulfilments ’ cannot con. 
flict—an assumption for which no evidence is offered. 

3. We might well agree that fulfilment of personality is a good thing, without being 
agreed in our definitions of it (i.e., the agreement might be more verbal than real), 
This vagueness makes it difficult, if not impossible, to apply the principle in the field 
of practical decisions, as Tsanoff tries to do. ‘ The ethical test of any social institution 
is this: Is it an adequate medium for the nurture and fruition of human values?’ 
(p. 293). Yes; but what values? And on what principles can we decide between 
conflicting (or apparently conflicting) values ? It is no doubt true to say that we ought 
to aim at a harmony of interests or values; the trouble is that we are not given any 
means of deciding, by this principle alone, what constitutes such a harmony. In this 
respect, the principle of fulfilment of personality, harmony of interests, or self-realisation 
seems in the end to be subject to essentially the same criticism as that which Tsanoff 
himself brings against the formalist theory of Kant. 

J. Kemp 


History, its Purpose and Method. By G. J. Renrer. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1950 
Pp. 272. Price 16s. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. 272. Price 
83.00). 


This is an unfortunate book. Its mood is light-hearted and its over-confidence 
seriously qualifies it as a contribution to the discussion of the nature of historical know- 
ledge. Everything is so obvious and simple that one wonders what all the fuss has been 
about. There is, of course, an intermittent contact with a more subtle view of things, 
but this sometimes adds to the confusion. The indiscipline appears first in a doubt 
whether Dr. Renier’s theme is the methodology of historical research or the philosophical 
consideration of history as a form of knowledge. In fact the book is concerned with 
both themes, but they are so confused that neither receives proper attention. 

There is an important sense in which it is true that ‘ history reveals its nature through 
the familiarity of daily practice ’, and if Dr. Renier had described to us how he works, 
the sort of problems he comes up against and how he solves them, and had told us this 
free from ‘ philosophical ’ reflections, he would have performed a useful service. But 
his remarks on the methodology of historical research are either too general (as in the 
chapter called ‘ Detecting the Traces ’) or too simply schematic (as in the section given 
to the ‘ divisions of history’) to be of much value. There are moments when he goes 
beneath the surface—for example, his perception that the historian begins neither 
with a ‘ clean slate’ nor with his ‘ sources ’ but with what he calls ‘ accepted history’, 
and that what the historian does is to make a contribution to a story which he is not 
the first to tell—but they are infrequent and instead of persevering with them he darts 
off on another track. 

Dr. Renier’s other theme is history as a form of knowledge ; and here his treatment 
illustrates his contention that ‘ historians . . . have the fullest right to adopt a phil 
osophy’. He is engagingly candid about the philosophy he has adopted—or at 
about the authors he relies upon—but what we are given is illustrations of an adopted 
philosophy rather than an exercise in philosophical reflection. And even the adopted 
philosophy is so lightly grasped—it seems to be a kind of positivism—that the reader 
is always coming upon apparently erratic departures from it. 

‘ The narrative of past experiences, active and passive, is for societies what memory 
is for their individual members ’, says Dr. Renier. This simple view gives him a flying 
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start, and he never looks back. History has the ‘ social purpose ’ of recalling to a society 
its past experiences. When it performs this service ‘ accurately ’ it does all that can 

perly be asked of it : and ‘ accurately ’ presents no problem which cannot be solved 
fy reference to the known and accepted methods of historical research and criticism. 
There would be little objection to this view of things—simple though it is—if it were 
not tied up with some rather slap-dash reflections on the nature of knowledge, the heart 
of which is a doctrine about the relation between historical ‘ facts ’ and the * explanation 
of the facts’ which is an ‘ unavoidable concomitant’ of historical narrative. In the 
greater part of his treatment of this problem Dr. Renier holds fast to his adopted phil- 
osophy. Research puts the historian ‘ in possession of a large number of events’ of 
which, when fixed by criticism, he can be certain. But these are merely the ‘ material ’ 
of the story he is to write ; they must be given a‘ shape’. And in order to do this the 
historian may call upon various ‘ principles of serialization ’—time, causation, ete.— 
and if these are not enough he must be prepared to use his ‘ imagination’. The main 
point, however, is that he has the ‘ isolated ’, shapeless facts first, and the process of 
shaping is a process of fitting together, like the pieces of a puzzle, those facts which he 
decides are relevant. This doctrine, no doubt, has its difficulties, and to have it put 
before us once again in clear outline could do no harm. But having nailed this flag 
securely to his mast, Dr. Renier inconsequentially rips it off again with the admission 
that ‘the barest statement of fact implies the expression of a view about the fact, a 
theory ’, and the statement that it is only when he comes to write his story that the 
historian begins to know what his * facts ’ are—a statement much closer to the experience 
of most historians than the naive doctrine he has been at such pains to impress upon us. 
In short, this is a book in which the reader hardly knows what to expect next as he 
turns the page. There is some interesting information, there are some acute detached 
observations, there are some forcefully stated views, but there is curiously little sustained 
argument, and even the criticism of Collingwood, which might have been valuable, 
peters out in irrelevance. 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Christian Belief. By A. R. Vinter. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1950. Pp. 120. Price 
10s 6d). 


This book is philosophical in temper, rather than in content. It comprises eight 
open lectures given in the University of Cambridge, in which Canon Vidler set himself 
the aim of giving ‘a clear and faithful explanation of the main Christian doctrines ’. 
In this he has succeeded. In its modernist period, Christian thinking, anxious to dis- 
encumber itself of compromising obscurantism, and to keep in touch with the sciences, 
tended to adapt itself too completely to prevailing evolutionist views. It was not 
always faithful to distinctive Christian belief, and in the attempt to reconcile incom- 
patibles became ambiguous and vague. Canon Vidler keeps open and honest contact 
with contemporary thought : he is willing to learn from anyone anything that casts 
light on the life of man. But his real masters are men who stood well within the frontiers 
of Christian orthodoxy, prophets and preachers like F. D. Maurice and P. T. Forsyth, 
the recovery of whose neglected work Dr. Vidler has done much to assist. 

How often have the doctrines of sin and redemption, so obviously central to Christian- 
ity, been expounded so as to falsify our moral experience and distort moral judgment ! 
Or, in the effort to avoid this, how often emptied of their content with the loss of their 
depth and power! Canon Vidler, drawing upon Hooker, Law, and Fuller among 
older divines, and Westcott, McLeod Campbell, and Forsyth among more modern, 
avoiding anti-liberal extremes, gives these doctrines an interpretation that illumines 
first the New Testament, and then our actual experience of life. 

Throughout, this is a mature book, well suited to its original purpose. It may seem 
a little grudging to suggest that its price is high. 


J. M. GraHamM 


Das unpersénliche Denken. By PauL FELDKELLER. (Berlin: De Gruyter. 1949. 
Pp. 416. Price DM. 12). 


The ‘ impersonal thinking ’ with which this book is concerned is what might also be 
called the activity of the unconscious, and the matters discussed lie in the region where 
psychology and philosophy intermingle. The aim is to show that much that men com- 
monly suppose to be their very own thinking is in fact ‘ impersonal thinking ’ and not 
their own production. The writer starts by considering phantasies of both the normal 
and the diseased soul, and then passes to the archaicum of the soul or the collective 
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unconscious. Of more general interest perhaps is the second half of the book, consisti 
of long sections on dialectic and dogma. That on dialectic starts from a consideration 
of Hegelian views, and it attempts to show that dialectical thinking is due to impersonal 
thinking and the collective unconscious. The discussion of dogma conceives of that as 
‘ thinking with several meanings ’ or ‘ thinking capable of several interpretations ’, and 
deals with it not merely in religious communities but in political parties and national 
and cultural groupings. The half-dozen pages of conclusion are noteworthy for they 
draw attention to the extent to which even the intellectuals have their thinking in. 
fluenced, perhaps determined, by the outlook of their milieu or community ; the 
description of this phenomenon is effective and the author has clearly been reflecting 
on what he saw in Germany between 1933 and 1945. The solution of the practical 

roblem that is hinted at in a few lines is jejune, and the philosopher may feel that 

hilosophical problems have been neglected to some extent; but the book as a whole 
is a forceful, if over-lengthy, statement of a problem that demands attention from 
psychologists and philosophers. 


W. MontGomMery Watt 


Conditions of Freedom. By JoHn Macmurray. (London: Faber & Faber. 1950, 
Pp. 106. Price 6s). 


This book is the published version of three lectures delivered at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, in 1949. In the first lecture (The Relativity of Freedom) Professor 
Macmurray attempts to discern ‘ the general principles which govern the achievement 
and the increase of human freedom at all times and in all circumstances ’ (pp. 29-30), 
The second lecture (Contemporary Conflicts) argues that ‘ we are living through the first 
world revolution ’ (p. 35) and ‘ can preserve our freedom now only by sharing it ’ (p. 48). 
The final lecture (Freedom in Fellowship), now considerably expanded, argues that ‘ we 
have to establish freedom for all men in a single world order, or lose our own ’ (p. 100); 
but that the ‘ tragic stultification of international politics in our time ’ shows that ‘ we 
are asking of the politician what politics by its nature can never achieve ’ (pp. 100-101). 
What is needed is a ‘ world fellowship ’ in which the ‘ barriers of nationalism ’ have been 
pulled down, such as is partially exemplified by the British Commonwealth (p. 105). 

It is unfortunate that. throughout these lectures Professor Macmurray has chosen 
to continue to speak of ‘ freedom ’ and not of * freedoms’. To talk of ‘ freedom as such’, 
wrote Professor D. G. Ritchie (Natural Rights, 1895, pp. 135-136), is ‘ to become a 
prey to the old fallacy which consists in taking relative terms as absolute’. There is 
no one freedom; there are as many as there are diverse uses for such expressions as 
‘free from ...’,‘freeto .. .’,‘freeof...’. The attempt to straddle these, Colossus- 
like, by the use of the single ambiguous word ‘ freedom’ without qualification, leads 
merely to confusion. This weakness, recurrent throughout the book, is particularly 
prominent in the first lecture, where it also reduces the force of several points which 
need to be made again and again today—but in language free from this type of obscurity. 
A similar criticism applies to the discussion of ‘ personal equality ’ in the third lecture 


(pp. 72-73). 
In the third lecture, by claiming confirmation from Christianity for his view that 
‘the core of religion . . . is . . . the expression and glorification of the consciousness 


of fellowship ’ (pp. 85-86), Professor Macmurray surely falls short of doing justice to 
the peculiarly Christian conception of human brotherhood. He speaks of Christianity 
as a ‘ fellowship ’ (p. 91, etc.), and while he does also use the word ‘ brotherhood ’ of it 
he fails to acknowledge that the Christian derives the universal brotherhood of man 
from the Fatherhood of God. It is not, for the Christian, an end self-evidently desirable; 
it is one to be sought on the basis of a metaphysical belief and an historical fact. To 
present Christianity as a religion concerned simply for a ‘ brotherhood of mankind’ is 
to take the derivative for the ultimate in that faith. 

The second lecture will probably be found the most rewarding. Professor Macmurray 
contends that the conflicts of the contemporary world arise from the fact that ‘ the one 
economic society of today is politically many’ (p. 42) and that ‘ what institutions it 
{the world society] has to achieve justice are inadequate to its problems ’ (p. 46); this 
contention is argued with suggestive references to (inter alia) the impact of Christianity 
upon Europe, the Renaissance, Christian missionary enterprise, the League of Nations, 
the Russian and the Chinese Revolutions, Hitler, and the ‘ contemporary passing of the 
initiative beyond Europe’. There is in this historical sketch a range of interest that 
will cause the reader to regret its necessary brevity. 


Davip Wricat 
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The Survival of Political Man. By E. E. Harris. (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xii + 225. Price 20s). 


The theme of this book is that ‘The Atomic Revolution ’—an expression which 
explains itself—has brought the civilised world to a position in which it must choose 
either to persist in the practice of * power politics ’ between sovereign nation states, with 
the certain prospect of the destruction of all that makes civilised life possible, or else to 
create one world government, a federation of mankind. Mr. Harris’s premises and the 
working out of their implications are on fairly familiar lines, but to state the matter 
thus baldly does not do justice to the book, which is a careful survey of the main political, 
international, ethical and psychological factors involved in the problem of how to 
attain a world government. But at the outset, in his Preface, the author makes an 
observation which leads the careful reader to expect a certain lack of realism in the final 
constructive sections of the book. ‘ If that (i.e. the international system) were changed ’, 
he says, ‘in such a manner as to exclude power politics, the most virulent causes of 
disagreement would be removed and the solution of practical problems would at least 
be nearer at hand ’. 

In referring in this way to ‘ power politics ’ the author makes a mistaken assumption 
which is common among writers on international affairs. This is that ‘ power politics ’ 
is an evil and aberrant form of international relations, something which could be excluded 
by good-will betwen the parties concerned. But, of course, as the author knows well, 
indeed he argues the point with admirable force and clarity in Chapter IV, all political 
relations, whether domestic or international, rest ultimately on power, and certainly 
all international relations must continue to do so. It is true that ideally the power 
behind all international relations might be exercised by an authority set up and freely 
obeyed by all the peoples of the world, but assuredly such an authority is not yet in 
sight. The United Nations itself is a power system, as the very structure of the Security 
Council shows, and the kind of action contemplated in Chapter VII of the Charter of 
the United Nations is surely ‘ power politics’ in excelsis, another point which is well 
argued in Chapter IV. Yet on p. 80 the author can say ‘ the real disease to which the 
League (of Nations) succumbed was power-politics ’. 

The author’s analysis of the effect of international crisis conditions on the economic 
welfare of all countries is sound but he does not carry his exposition far enough. He 
could have shown that the perpetuation and constant intensification of ‘ crisis’ con- 
ditions in international relations makes for the ever-increasing concentration of power 
in the hands of one or a few men in every country in the world. If the crisis lasts long 
enough and is severe enough a point may be reached at which it would be difficult to 
make any significant distinction between the extent of direct power exercised by demo- 
cratic and totalitarian governments respectively. The spirit in which the power is 
exercised may differ as between the democratic and the totalitarian governments 
but the two forms must, under the conditions postulated, tend in actual practice to 
resemble each other more and more closely. An elaboration of this theme would have 
greatly strengthened the cogency of Mr. Harris’s general argument. 

In the two concluding chapters, ‘One World’ and ‘ The Work of Righteousness ’ 
we see the unfolding of the argument in favour of‘. . . . the federal form of organisation 
as the only one which can preserve national freedoms and is suited to so vast and com- 
plicated a process as world government’. Of course the many and difficult obstacles 
in the way of such a consummation are not overlooked. Mr. Harris is far too good an 
historian and political scientist for that. He knows as well as anybody that world 
federation cannot be a first step, and his detailed suggestions for the consummation 
of his plan must be read in his book. He wants the economic interdependence of the 
nations to be understood and its demands met by the removal of artificial trade barriers. 
Again, ‘common membership of a Confederation is another condition prerequisite to 
federal union ’, and Mr. Harris sees a form of Confederation in the old League of Nations 
and a still more highly organised form in U.N. But would he see the latter as a possible 
early stage of a world government today ? Eloquent and sincere as his argument is, 
it does not convince. The need of the present and the immediate future is still to find 
some kind of balance of power less precarious than that provided by the two great 
power groups which confront each other today. 


J. CoaTMaN 
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Philosophiae Consolationis Libri V. By A. M. 8. Borrurus. Herausgegeben von K, 
Bicuner. (Heidelberg: Editiones Heidelbergenses 11. Carl Winter. 1947, 
Pp. 120. Price D.M. 2.70). 
This neat little edition of Boethius is based on Weinberger’s edition (1934, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, LXVII, ed. Hauler). The editor, 
however, has altered the punctuation in numerous places, see his translation: 
(Leipzig [1943] Sammlung Dietrich 33). He also provides a table of Variae 
Lectiones, a Conspectus Metrorum, and an index of Initia Carminum. The edition 
is admirably adapted to its purpose of providing a suitable text for university 
seminars. 


The Golden Well. An Anatomy of Symbols. By Dorotuy Donnetiy. (London; 
Sheed & Ward. 1950. Pp. xiv + 192. Price 10s 6d). 
This book is a treatment of certain symbols in poetry and folklore written from 
an a priori Roman Catholic theological standpoint, and adopting a view of the 
Scriptures as verbally inspired. These at agg wary provide the controls for 
interpreting and assessing the truth of symbols, but there is no strictly philo. 
sophical discussion and no philosophical examination of the assumptions which 
are adopted. 


The Irrational in Modern Thought. Reports of lectures at the Fifth R.P.A. Annual 
Conference by H. Hamrutron Fyre, A. J. Aver, et al. (London: Watts & Co, 
The Literary Guide and Rationalist Review, October 1950. Price 6d). 


Is God Evident? An Essay towards a Natural Theology. By G. Hearp. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 1950. Pp. 252. Price 12s 6d). 
An argument designed to show that some vast purpose has shaped the environ- 
ment, produced life, and found in man its latest, if not final, instrument. 


Dialektik der Aufklérung. By M. Horkuermer and T. W. Aporno. (Amsterdam: 
Querido Verlag. 1947. Pp. 311). 


Two Commandments. A medical psychologist expresses his views on moral problems, 
By C. JorGENSEN. (Copenhagen: E. Munksgaard. 1950. Pp. 254. Price 
14.50 Danish Crowns). 
A set of oddments too amateurish to be of philosophical interest. 


L’Idéalisme Kantien. By P. LacnikzE-Rey. Second edition. (Paris: J. Vrin. 1950. 
Pp. xii + 509). 
This book was first published in 1930. This edition seems to have been produced 
photographically and it does not take account of any Kantian studies published 
in the last 20 years. 


Mind, and the Human Mind. By H. L. Mason. (Published by the Author at The 
Wilderness, Crowborough. 1950. Pp. 16. Price Is 3d). 
A discussion, the obscurity of which cannot be attributed simply to its brevity, 
of the fact and nature of Mind in the universe, taking the nature of the human 
mind as a clue. In any discipline (and philosophy is no exception), it is difficult 
for the amateur to make any contribution which the professionals can assimilate 
unless he first submits himself to a training in its methods and canons. 


Psychologie, Marxisme, Matérialisme. By P. Navitie. Essais critiques. 2nd edition, 
enlarged. (Paris: M. Riwiére. 1948. Pp. 312. Price Frs. 460). 
Intelligible to Marxists ; less assimilable by others. 


La Métaphysique de THEOPHRASTE. Traduction et notes par J. Tricor. (Paris: 
Vrin, Bibliothéque de Textes Philosophiques. 1948. Pp. xi + 44. Price 
Frs. 90). 
Mentioned in the Philosophical Survey in the January issue. 


Time Factor. By E.S. Virpsua. (London: Markham House Press Ltd. 1950. Pp. 18 
Price 2s). 


The Task of Rationalism. By A. Gowans WuytTe. (London: C. A. Watts & Co. 
1950. Pp. 20. Price 6d). 
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